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HISTORICAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
Part 2. 


The great characteristic and leading features 
of the higher branches of Historical Painting are 
simplicity, and purity of outline, and that com- 
pleteness of form which more especially belongs 
to sculpture ; by simplicity we do not carry the 
art into the region of symbolic character—such 
as we see in the Egyptian, or early Grecian 
figures, where the most formal contours, both of 
the naked, and draped forms, embody the per- 


and ceremonies, but that simplicity of form and 
action which is observable in the graceful pro- 
ductions of nature ; if geometrical character, or 
formal exactness are apparent, the work belongs. 
to a different department of the art than the 
highest branch of historical painting lays claim 
to. This branch, as if conscious of its own im- 
portance, seems to disdain the aids of studied 
embellishment, and accomplishes its object by 
the development of truth alone; the action of 
each figure is the action most common to he 
observed under the same excitement; and the 
drapery ought to be adjusted, not to show the 
figure off to the greatest advantage, but as if 
every fold felt the influence of the attitude 
which it covers. When simplicity assumes any 
other guise, it is no longer the simplicity of 
nature, but belongs to the Egyptia1, Grecian, 
German, or any other school that warps it to a 
particular purpose. Purity of outline in the 
same way emanates from general nature; and 
men that are lean, fat, short, or tall, are to be 
regarded as accidental deviations from her ori- 
ginal mould, and rejected accordingly. The his- 
torical painter is required to paint men—not a 
particular class or species of men; he is to paint 
the mind; and as he cannot make his hero 
speak like a great man, he must make him look 
like one. Reynolds says this may be considered 
more poetical than historical, as it is a deviation 
often from the truth ; for even in sacred history, 
where little license ought to be allowed, Raf- 
fuelle has made the apostles all men of the 
highest cast; though, according to their own 
description, some of them were of mean stature 
and aspect ; but the painter has no other way of 
making them look like men inspired, and ca- 
pable of performing great works. ‘his purity 
of outline is to be found in perfection in the 
great examples of Grecian sculpture ; and though 
they have deviated in a certain degree from their 
general standard, in giving some the charac- 
teristics of swiftness, or strength, or youthful 
beauty, yet their figures owe their celebrity to 
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sonification of the mysterious, and sacred rites | 


Raffaelle, who stands at the head of historical 
painting, has deviated in some measure from 
this purity of outline, and also in the proportions 
of his figures; his heads and hands are larger 
than either those of the Greeks, or the best Ita- 
lian sculptors and painters; but with him these 
are the great seats of expression and action; 
whereas in others it is often in the general con- 
tour of the whole figure; his forms are conse- 
quently less poetical than the ideal grandeur of 
Michael Angelo’s characters, but they convey a 
greater degree of the truth of nature, and also of 
historical narration. The completeness of form, 


| for which we are contending as a necessary ad- 








junct in historical composition, requires also 
some explanation, for Reynolds, in his notes on 
Fresnoy, says, “ No figure that is a com 

composition of itself will unite well with Ts, 
so as to make part of a group; nor will any 
figure of a well conducted group stand by itself ;” 
but, without disputing so high an authority, it 
may be remarked the ‘ Ananias,’ the ‘ Elymas,’ 
and the ‘ Paul preaching,’ in the Cartoons of Raf- 
faelle, are complete of themselves, as complete 
as the ‘ Dying Gladiator,’ the ‘ Discobulus,’ or 
any other figure of Greek sculpture, yet combine 
excellently with the other parts of the composi- 
tion, not by their depending upon the adjoining 
figures for completion, but by those figures par- 
taking of their form or colour. This complete- 


' ness allows the mind of the spectator to dwell 


upon the principal figure, so as to receive the 
full effect of the incident, in place of being in- 
stantly removed to the surrounding parts. In 
writing, we find the most sublime passages are 


complete in a single sentence; and in painting, 


the same effect may be produced, if the artist 
will imbue every part of his figure with the na- 
tural effect of the action to be expressed, in 


_ place of endeavouring to contract each limb, or 





combined excellencies of selected nature, | 


fold of drapery with the greatest variety of lines. 
The action ought to be that which is most com- 
mon, choosing such a position of the figure as 
shows it to the greatest advantage. Ratffaelle’s 
works are filled with examples of the over- 
powering force of natural sublimity ; in this he 
resembles in a degree our immortal Shakspere— 
Nature seems to speak through his means, 
making him the medium of unfolding herself to 
mankind; so that the same inscription is alike 
applicable to the poet and the painter’s tomb— 
Illi hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospiti vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 

Having thus endeavoured to express briefly 
the component parts of the higher walks of the 
art, the inferior schools require little elucidation, 
being a gradual declination according as they 
are embellished with detail, or mechanical ex- 





cellence ; and though, as Reynolds says, justly, 
“that it is necessary to introduce into a work a 
certain degree of individuality, to give it an in- 
terest and a greater appearance of truth, yet 
nothing requires greater skill and caution than 
this departure from general ideas ;” it is the ad- 
dition of matter to mental superiority, and de- 
grades .it into an inferior department of the art. 
This it is that by excess lowers the Venetian 
school in comparison with the Roman; every- 
thing seems introduced for the p of gra- 
tifying the eye without going heratdtee portals 
of the mind. Tintoretto had an idea of com- 
bining the forms of Michael An with the 


colouring of Titian; but t in the ‘ Peter 
re de Noe y 


Martyr’ of the latter it has 
plished. The late Sir Walter Scott used'té 
an er he generally contrived to 
put a laced-coat a cocked-hat upon it; this 
is a good illustration of the Venetian prac- 
tice, their stories look like the spectacles of a 
melodrama. 

The various schools exhibit their 
character, principally in their form or mode of 
composition of the subject, as may be seen by 
prints; but the management of the chiaro-scuro, 
the arrangement of colour, and also the hand- 
ling and mechanical working of the colours, all 
contribute to stamp the varieties; and though 
those varieties undoubtedly owe their existence 
to the great masters whose works influenced the 
productions of succeeding painters, yet other 
circumstances combine towards forming a de- 
cided character, such as the customs, or dresses 
of the country, its scenery, and even the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere. For example, we can 
trace the influence of the works of Titian and 
Correggio in the Escurial, in forming the Spa- 
nish school; we can even perceive the presence 
of Rubens in forming a Yomequens but the cha- 
racter, the colouring, the backgrounds, are nei- 
ther Venetian nor Flemish, they are Spanish ; 
hence arise the peculiarities of the schoo 

The great range which historical ting em- 
braces, from the most ancient records down even 
to the moment in which we write, necessarily re- 
quire different modes of treatment ; thus, sacred 
history demands the simplest and highest style, 
both as to form, and light, and shade, and co- 
louring; while national historical events require 
a greater degree of individuality, to mark the 
epoch or country where they occurred, for 
business of painting, like playing, “is 
the very age and body of the time, its 
pressure ;” hence arises the diffi 
artist, in contending often with the 
and familiarity of character, or cost 
according as the event approaches our 
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is obliged to introduce details often detri- 
at “ ~ dignity of the work. The interest 
and character which time stamps upon a work, 
can only be felt by future generations, nor do 
future generations take that interest in events 
which are exciting only while the actors are alive. 
Hence many works are ephemeral, and are lost 
and destroyed, ere they become born again. 
With these preliminary remarks, we will now 
return to the subject of the progress of Histo- 
rical Painting in England, and more especially 
to the formation of the Shakspere Gallery, as a 
means of calling into action the genius of the 
country. It is humiliating to reflect, that us 
works of art, these pictures are scarcely known 
but by the prints engraved from them; the 
causes of this failure are many, but only require 
to be noticed to be perceived. When the work 
was projected, the enthusiasm of the painters, 
enkindled by the formation of the Royal Aca- 
demy, was still undamped, and they only longed 
for an opportunity to display their power. The 
opportunity was embraced with avidity, without 
weighing well the extent of those qualifications 
to be brought to the undertaking, or the remu- 
neration necessary to keep such qualifications 
at a high pressure. To illustrate Shakspere, the 
great favourite of the English nation, who rises 
in reputation as the people grow more en- 
lightened, whose works are quoted and repeated 
with delight by one generation as it descends 
into the grave, and read with avidity by another 
as it rises into existence, seemed of all others a 
scheme to secure popularity and profit; but to 
embody and carry out in a picture a represen- 
tation of any scene that would either illustrate 
or convey the same gratification, which the great 
poet does in his own captivating manner, re- 
quired greater powers than were brought into 
operation. 
Johnson, in his enquiry into the peculiarities 
of excellence, by which Shakspere has gained 
and kept the favour of his countrymen, says, 
“ Shakspere is above all writers, at least, above 
all modern writers, the poet of nature ; the poet 
that holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of 
manners and life. His characters are not modi- 
fied by the customs of particular places, un- 
— by the rest of the world ; by the pecu- 
iarities of studies and professions which can 
operate but upon small numbers, or by the acci- 
dents of transient fashions or temporary opi- 
nions ; they are the genuine progeny of common 
humanity, such as the world will always supply 
and observation will always find. His persons 
act and speak by the influcnce of those general 
passions and principles by which all minds are 
agitated, and the whole system of life is conti- 
nued in motion. In the writings of other pocts 


of Shakspere it is commonly a species.” To 
embody the descriptions of such a writer, so as 


with perspicuity, in the highest degree curious 
and attentive, and had at the same time equal 
command over his material to make his know- 
ledge effective. A painter can only learn the 


in such study imbibes a manner of expressing 
his thoughts, injurious to the vital impulses of 
nature. Johnson says, “Shakspere, whether 
life or nature be his subject, shows plainly that 
he has seen with his own eyes; he gives the 
image which he receives not weakened or dis- 
torted by the intervention of any other mind; 
the ignorant feel his representations to be just, 
and the learned see that they are complete.” 
To do this, however, the poet requires but 
words; the painter requires the power of draw- 
ing, and a knowledge of chiaro-scuro and colour, 
to make his drawing effective. Another advan- 
tage the poet has over the painter, the one 
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to ensure equal popularity, required the genius | 
of a Raffaelle, or one who looked upon mankind | one who followed it also with the greatest en- 





a character is too often an individual; in those | 
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draws the image to the mind, and which every 
mind fills up to his own satisfaction; the pain- 
ter’s representation can neither be altered by 
caprice or imagination, and therefore only 
pleases a limited number. The principal cause, 
however, of the failure of the works in question, 
and the impediment in consequence given to 
the advance of Historical Painting in England, 
was the breaking out of the French Revolution. 
Alderman Boydell, who was the projector and 
paymaster of the work, not only found the con- 
tinent shut against all hopes of profit from that 
quarter, but the whole of Great Britain engaged 
in the bustle of war. Feeling, therefore, that 
the whole of his fortune was likely to be swal- 
lowed up in an unproductive speculation, in- 
ferior artists: were employed, or those of a high 
class received inferior remuneration. Many of 
the works are therefore slight and unstudied, 
and entirely destitute of those qualities which 
belong to the highest walk of the art. Those of 
Reynolds will always be appreciated, and though 
not Shaksperiaa, nor great as historical com- 
positions, his ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Cardinal Beaufort,’ 
and ‘ Robin Goodfellow,’ are worthy, from their 
colour, to adorn any schoo}. For the two first 
Sir Joshua received fifteen hundred guineas, 
besides a fee of five hundred to enter the list of 
contributors. We may, therefore, presume that 
the work was undertaken in the first instance 
with the most liberal and patriotic views. Next 
to the president, the compositions of West 
ought to be mentioned; but unfortunately, that 
which enhances the designs of Reynolds, is 
wanting in those of West. Except the ‘ King 
Lear in the Storm,’ rendered popular by the en- 
graving of Sharp, he has contributed nothing 
worthy either of Shakspere or himself. Inde- 
pendent of the charm of colouring, so essential 
in small pictures, they want that appearance of 
truth, and identity of nature, which adds an in- 
trinsic value to works of art. They are coldly 
felt, and coldly expressed ; with the facility of 
execution which characterises the works of 
Shakspere or Raffaelle, he is devoid of those 
strokes of individual representation which stamp 
an idea of reality on the most sublime passages. 
Shakspere takes an image of the most common 
kind, which is familiar to every one, and works 
it into a picture of the most sublime imagery; 
he first gets hold of the reader’s mind, and 
having given him the thread, carries him through 
the most intricate passages. 

Raffaelle intersperses the most imaginative 
combinations with portions of the most accurate 
fidelity; this is what Reynolds calls giving a 
work a dash of individuality to give it interest. 
This is the instinctive discernment that enables 
genius to walk along that space which is di- 
vided but by a step; this individuality of cha- 
racter, and minute detail in parts is, however, 
perceivable in West's earlier works. One ofthe 
original projectors of the work, likewise, and 


| thusiasm, was Fuseli. Born in the German school 
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mechanism of his art by studying the works of the | 
great masters who have preceded him; but often | matter,) his companion; we cannot wonder that 


| 





of metaphysics, the lessons of his childhood, the 
works of Michael Angelo and Lavater, (the great 
searcher and expounder of the secret mysteries 
of mind, from the outward form and colour of 


the aériel department, the ghosts, fairies, and 
witches of Shakspere, seemed as if formed on pur- 
pose to display the powers of his pencil; and his 
ghost scene in Hamlet, his witches in Macbeth, 
and the fairies in Midsummer's Night’s Dream, 
also his Caliban in the Tempest, will remain 
examples of his genius, and of the character his 
works have stamped upon this series of illus- 
trations ; but his representations of Jack Fal- 
staff, or his trull Doll Tearsheet, will show us how 
much early education will influence future pro- 
ductions. They are not only German, but figures 
of the earliest German school animated into 
action by the magic wand of Michael Angelo. 
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neither are the works of Buonarotti 
into the hands of school-boys. The 
ble only to the mind of mature i “ta 
we see all those wh a 
se who have fearlessly rushed ints 
been carried away by the torrent, tempest, 
whirlwind of the “terribile via,” al | 
ile via,” without sequin. 
as Shakspere says, to give it Decessary 
chael Angelo in his youth ired 9 
; of 
tique sculpture, which enabled hi 
his colossal and supernatural et — 
his youth sees visions, and in old whe “ia | 
dreams,” without a constant intercourse with 
stantly put him out, when he 
“these airy nothings a local abi 
been a stumbling-block to many besides 
we may here notice what Reynolds says 
to begin with who have the fewest faults, 
who are the most regular in the conduet of their 
made on their performances than on the 
ductions of eccentric genius; where striki 
will be in danger of mistaking blemishes for | 
beauties; and, perhaps, the beauties may te | 
But independent of the fantastic forms and over. | 
strained actions of the figures of Fuseli, his 
mental to the popularity of many of his pictures: 
the murky sky suitable to ghosts and witcha, 
and enamelled flower-bed of faires. And dni | 
another reason why it is necessary fora painter 
for, whereas a poet, such as § conver | 
sant with her imagery, had only to alter bis | 
painter, on the contrary, has to acquire a mech. | 
nical power of expressing his meaning by colow, | 
copies from the image represented in his mind, | 
it will be distorted and discoloured according to 
arises often what is called manner; if on the | 
other hand, he draws immediately from the ol- 
being more or less vitiated. 
GOETHE ON COLOURS* 
and more especially of the latter, by which he | 
external world is arrayed in all that endles 
mentality of the organ of sight, present one of | 
the most attractive themes that can possibly 
the earliest records of science, that it has forme! 
the subject of earnest, if not alws: ; 
possesses sources of particular interest, to 
philosopher and to the poet; to 
in a greater or less degree, essentially requ: 
but to the painter it is absolutely neers 
composition, and chiar ‘oscuro —he ene 
common with the sculptor and designer 
theirs—to him therefore it is all in all, (on 
mensurate, however, with the importanes 
it offers for contemplation ; 
* Goethe’s Theory of Colours. 


It is said, “ Strong drink j 
divides the ridiculous from the outline 
the style of Michael Angelo in their Youth, hare 
ing or begetting that tem 80 
smoothness, jj, 
knowledge of nature and the 
essence of mental refinement; ieee “e 
nature, will find she will, as it is termed, cop. 
name.” As the works of Michael Angelo 
subject :—‘ Those masters are the best 
works. The first studies ought rather to be 
beauties are mixed with great defects, the student 
such as he is not advanced enough to F 
heavy and cold mode of colour, are also detri. 
makes a dull curtain to o’er-canopy the 
to keep up a constant intercourse with nature; 
words to represent her endless variety; a | 
touch, and exactness of form: if he therefore | 
his warped or imperfect perception of it. Hence | 
ject in nature, it will preserve his eye from | 
The nature and properties oflight and clown, 
variety which charms us through the inst 
engage our attention : we find accordingly, 
investigation. Independently too, of 
the chemist, the dyer, a knowledge of colour is 
the other elements of his art—form, 
colour alone are his works distinguished fve 
the difficulty of the study, so vile comma 
German by C. L. Eastlake, R.A. 
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| polour are so mysterious—its effects so numerous 
and complicated, and its transition and com- 
binations so subtle and undefinable, that after 
a long time employed in the research, he might 
find himself but little more advanced than at 
setting out, and be inclined to look back with 
regret on the years consumed in the vain pursuit. 
He, therefore, generally abandons it to the phi- 
Josopher, and rests satisfied if he is occasionally 
able to avail himself of the fruit of his labours. 
But when those who have indulged in theoretical 
speculations on the subject, endeavour to apply 
the conclusions so arrived at to an art, with the 
practice of which they are themselves unac- 
quainted, it will not be matter of surprise if the 
result should prove in some measure vague and 
unsatisfactory. When, however, the task is un- 
dertaken by a mind, distinguished either by 
elevation or peculiarity, or both, from the or- 
dinary level, it is scarcely possible but that we 
should meet with some views, elucidatory of 
previous discoveries; striking by their novelty, 
if not convincing by their accuracy—or amusing, 
it may, by their singularity : they will at all events 
be entitled to our considerate attention. But 
they acquire a twofold interest, when one who 
is versed in all the resources and details of his 
art, brings the certainty of experience to bear 
upon the conjecture of theory. Such is the 
nature of the work here presented to the English 
reader. 

Goethe, to whom the admiring partiality of 
his compatriots has assigned the foremost place 
among the master spirits of his age and country, 
if not of Europe—having directed the energies 
of a powerful intellect to the theory of colours, 
and deemixg that he had penetrated further 
than his predecessors into the recesses of that 
mysterious labyrinth, whose mazes have often 
perplexed many an anxious adventurer, attempts, 
in the volume before us, to develope its secrets, 
and to put us in possession of that clue which 
he found so serviceable to himself; and though 
he sometimes fails in rendering completely evi- 
dent to the comprehension of others, that which 
appears to have been sufficiently clear to his 
own, the deficiency is to a certain extent sup- 
plied by the annotations of his talented trans- 
lator, without whose assistance, we must frankly 
admit, we should, in more instances than one, 
have been unable to extricate his meaning from 
the phraseology with which it is invested. We 
have bestowed upon it a careful perusal, with 
the view of briefly explaining its object to our 
readers, and indicating such portions as we 
think likely to prove most acceptable to them, 
or to be possessed of most utility—premising 
that toenter into any lengthened discussion 
of the points at issue between Goethe and his 
Opponents, or to occupy much space with a 
detail of the experiments adduced in support of 
his opinions, many of which relate more strictly 
to science than art, would be incompatible with 
the nature and limits of this journal; we must 
therefore be content to take them on trust, and, 
at once admitting their correctness, consider 
what assistance the conclusions to which they 
lead, and the theory presumed to rest upon 
them, are calculated to afford to painters. 

On this point, we confess, our anticipations 
are by no means very sanguine. Correct theory 
and perfect practice do not always go hand in 
hand together; if seen at times to coincide in 
their results, they will nevertheless often be 
found to have proceeded independently of each 
other. The finest works of art in existence were 
executed before 

‘ se mortal man unveiled all Nature’s law ;” 

nd though the artists of classic Italy would 
appear to have been acquainted with the opi- 
— of Aristotle, and the Roman and earlier 
talian authors, as well as those of contempo- 
rary scientific men on the subject in question— 
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cording to one of his biographers, “ était d’une 
ignorance crasse,” of having been very ly 
conversant with the writings of the Stagyrite 
and his successors. Claude also, in this respect, 
is sat to have been pretty nnrch an 
equality with him. Of Correggio but ittle is 
known, nor does that little lead us to suppose 
that he had expatiated in many studies beyond 
those of his art; yet these three have left ex- 
amples as nearly approaching to perfection as 
we can well conceive they would have done, had 
they been “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.” Mengs, on the other hand, a great 
speculator in theory, is not, we believe, consi- 
dered to have exemplified in a high degree by 
his works, the beneficial effects resulting there- 
from to practice. That Shakspere, despite his 
ignorance of, or his inattention to, the rules of 
dramatic composition, outshines all his compe- 
titors will not, by Englishmen at least, be 
allowed to bea matter of dispute ; nor are other 
instances wanting to show, that Genius knows 
no rules—or if it does, often overleaps their 
barriers—and leaves the surrounding world in 
admiration of its daring and success. We would 
not here be understood to insinuate, that genius 
should be entirely independent of all control, 
far less that it should be suffered to run riot in 
its own wilful capriciousness ; but we venture to 
assert that it may—in the absence of ascertained 
and definife laws, establish rules for it own guid- 
ance; and if, as sometimes happens, it does go 
beyond the limits of those generally recognised, 
to that very license are we indebted for some 
of the proudest triumphs both of poetry and 
painting. 

The author appears to have entertained an 
inveterate antipathy to the doctrine of Newton 
and his followers; and has expressed the same 
in no very measured terms. On this topic he 
appears to have been afflicted with monomania : 
it may be truly observed, that ‘‘ the ox becomes 
furious if a red cloth be shown to him; but the 
philosopher who treats of colour begins to rave.” 
Witness this passage in the preface to the first 
edition, p. xxiii., in which, having allegorised the 
Newtonian theory into the fanciful similitude of 
an old feudal castle, and flattering himself, 
“good easy man, full sure,” with the notion 
that not only the outworks, but the very citadel, 
the “arx summa” itself, is giving way before 
his reiterated attacks, he triumphantly exclaims, 


‘We find this eighth wonder of the world al- 
ready nodding to its fall, and begin at once, with- 
out further ceremony, to dismantle it from gable 
and roof downwards, that the sun may at last 
shine into the old nest of rats and owls,’’ &c 

Surely this is not the language we shquld ex- 
pect from a philosopher, towards the labours of 
another; and no wonder if it called forth the 
hostility of those who entertained opposite opi- 
nions, and whose “aristocratic presumption” 
and “intolerable arrogance,” he denounces with 
such inconsistent “indignation.” Again, p. xxiv., 

‘Should we succeed, by a cheerful application 
of all possible ability and dexterity, in razing this 
Bastille, and in gaining a free space, it is by no 
means intended at once to cover the site again, 
and to encumber it with a new structure.” 

Hic labor, hoc opus erit! he recoils accord- 
ingly from the somewhat arduous undertaking, 
and appears to rest satisfied with advancing one 
or two startling paradoxes, in opposition to ge- 
neraily received opinions, so as to mystify ra- 
ther than enlighten the “owls,” whom he has 
so unceremoniously driven from their accus- 
tomed places of refuge. He has, however, ac- 
cumulated a large mass of materials, in the 
expectation that some more able architect than 
himself may construct therewith a “ second 
temple, whose splendour shall exceed that of 
the former.” When, or by whom, this marvel 
is to be accomplished, we do not venture to 
predict. 
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To give, within the limits of this article, a 
clear idea of the scope and tendency of this sin- 


connection, and that too, deeply, by those who 
would render themselves acquainted with the 
author’s liar views—suffice it to state, 
edhe, eos sates to Ne Gh One demoli- 
on colours erally consi- 
dered to have been established’ by 
ments and investigati 
who have follow 


by 
ewton 


ceed) assent to all 

gated, we are willing to admit we meet 
with much that is curious and valuable— 
chapter on the phenomena of physi 
colours, or those according to the laws of which 
the eye, when influenced by particular 
colours, seeks for compensation in the opposing 
contrasts, we think especially worthy the atten- 
tion of the artist. These contrasts are here as- 
sumed (we do not think pooyets but to enter 
into the question would lead us too far) to be 
produced or “evoked” by some power in the eye 
itself, independently of external causes—at least 
the quthor seems og reluctant to admit the 
interposition of the latter. This is not suffi- 
ciently clear to us; we consider it, however, of 
little moment, whether the cause resides within 
the eye or without, so long as its effects and 
their relations to each other are correctly ascer- 
tained and distinctly pointed out. In this we 
think the author frequently successful. We will 
give an example : Par. 49 and 50. 

‘* Lec a small piece of bright-coloured paper or 
silk stuff be held before a moderately lighted white 
surface ; let the observer look steadfastly on the 
small coloured object, and let it be taken away 
after a time, while his eyes remain unmoved, 

rum of another colour will then be visible on 
the white plane. The coloured paper may be also 
left in its place, while the eye is directed to 
another part of the white plane; the same - 
trum will be visible there too, for it arises 
an image which now belongs to the eye. [We 
mark this passage in italics, as it appears to favour 
the author’s pe In order at once to see 
what colour will be evoked by this contrast, the 
chromatic circle may be referred to.. The colours 
are here arranged in a general way, according to 
the natural order, and the arrangement be 
found to be directly ap le the present 
case ; for the colours diametrically a we to 
each other in this diagram are those which reci- 
procally evoke each other in the eye. Thus yellow 
demands purple ; orange, blue ; ed any and 
vice versa. us again all intermediate grada- 
tions reciprocally evoke each other; the simple 
colour demanding the compound, and vice versa.”’ 

This occasions a valuable note by the trans- 
lator. Remarking on the defects of the usual 
chromatic diagrams, he observes :— 

‘‘ The opposition of two pure hues, each of equal 
intensity, and differing only in the abstract quality 
of colour, would be immediately pronoun 
and inharmonious. It would not, however, be 
strictly correct to say that such a contrast is too 
violent ; on ay pon " the = 
is not carried far enough, for though differing 
colour, the two hues may be exactly similar in 
purity and intensity. Complete co on 
the other hand, supposes dissimilarity in all re- 
spects.”’ 

We will not weaken the effect of this 
by any remarks of our own, but leave it, toge- 
ther with the remainder of the note, which we 
think an example of just observation and con- 
clusive reasoning, to the consideration of our 
readers. Par. 59 :— 

‘In a court which was paved with grey lime- 
stone flags, between which grass had growe, the 
grass appeared of an extremely beau’ green 
when the evening clouds threw a scarcely per- 
ceptible reddish light on the pavement.”’ 

The position of the spectator should have 
been indicated; the appearance here noticed 
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can only occur in its full extent when the eye is 
di to the sides of the blades of grass 
which are neither fully illuminated nor in shade, 
and of course then exhibiting their own colour 
most perfectly, will naturally present the highest 
degree of contrast with the accidental hue of 
the pavement. ; : 

Par. 69. ‘‘ An important consideration suggests 
itself here, to which we shall frequently have occa- 
sion to return. Colour itself is a degree of darkness, 
axepov, hence Kircher is perfectly right in calling 
it /umen opacatum. As it is allied to shadow, so it 
combines readily with it;’’ [compare Burnet, 
* Hints on Colouring,’ with this mage ; ‘it ap- 
pears readily to us in and by means of s nadow the 
moment a suggesting cause presents itself. We 
could not refrain from at once adverting to a fact 
which we propose to trace and develope here- 
after.”’ 

We extract this paragraph, as it introduces a 
still more interesting note, which satisfactorily, 
we think, accounts for the superiority of Vene- 
tian colouring, and makes us regret, as indeed 
we have done before, that Poussin should have 
been induced to quit Venice “ for fear,” he said, 
“that he should become a colourist.” Now if 
there is a style in which we may conceive that 
the charms of colour would have enhanced and 
embellished the beauties of drawing and compo- 
sition, it is that of Poussin. We here venture 
an opinion that locality and the influence of 
surrounding impressions, have more to do with 
forming the style of a painter, than any theory; 
they operate unconsciously—sometimes even in 
spite of all endeavours to the contrary—and we 
firmly believe that it is a hopeless attempt, in 
a different climate, and under difficult circum- 
stances, to reproduce a style the elements of 
which have long since passed away, or are be- 
yond our reach ; and that had Titian, Giorgione, 
and their compeers, painted Dutch burgomas- 
ters and boors, instead of Venetian senators 
and peasants of Cadore or Castel Franco—seen 
the sun set behind the sand-hills of Scheveling, 
instead of the mountains of Bassano—made ex- 
cursions in treckschuyts upon ditches and the 
Scheldt, rather than in gondolas on the Canal 
Grande, or the Brenta—lived at Antwerp or the 
Hague—anywhere, in short, but in Venice, to 
whatever point of excellence they might have 
attained—and we will not even hint at any 
“short coming”—yet that their style would have 
assumed an altered type, and differed in kind, if 
not in degree. 

We are next led to the consideration of phy- 
sical colours, or those produced by certain 
material media :— 

“These media, however, have no colour in 
themselves, and may be either transparent, semi- 
transparent, yet transmitting light, or altogether 
opaque. The colours in question are thus pro- 
duced in the eye through such external given 
causes ; Or are merely reflected to the eye when 
by whatever means they are already produced 
without us’’—e. g. prismatic spectra, the pheno- 
mena of refraction, aérial colouring,’’ &c. 

On this part of the subject we conceive the 
author's opinions to be frequently erroneous; 
and though he adduces facts and experiments 
in their support, to us they appear as often to 
favour the opposite views of the question as his 

own. If mistaken, however, he is evidently sin- 
cere, and states his case in the language of 
complete conviction on his part. We shall 
advert to some of the most remarkable passages, 
and comment occasionally upon them as we 
proceed, adhering to the numerical order for 
the sake of reference: if we do not always ex- 
tract them, it is because they cannot be under- 
stood without others in connection with them, 
besides unnecessarily swelling this article to an 
unreasonable length. P.150 151. We are here 
presented with an outline of the system ably 
elucidated in the note, and subsequently notes 
™ and y, which contain many valuable hints on 
the various (mechanical) modes of painting ; for 








| instance, on the means of preserving internal 


splendour, and the effect which vehicles have in 
attaining this desirable quality. 
‘* It matters not,” say the authorities on these 
oints, ‘* whether the effect in question is attained 
ce painting thinly over the ground, in the manner 
of the early Flemish painters, and sometimes of 
Rubens, or by painting a solid light preparation 


| to be afterwards toned to richness in the manner 
| of the Venetians. Among the mechanical causes 


of the clearness of colours, superposed on a light 
preparation, may be mentioned that of careful 
grinding. All writers on art who have descended 


| to practical details, have insisted on this.’’ [See 


Mérimée, on Glazing, he observes—*‘ the perfect 
trituration of colours increases their brightness 
and transparency.’’] ‘* From the appearance of 
some Venetian pictures, it may be conjectured 
that the colours of the solid underpainting were 
sometimes less perfectly ground than the scum- 
bling colours—the light having to pass through 
the one, and to be reflected from the other.” 

This latter portion, if useful to the painter in 
oil, is no less worthy the consideration of those 
in water colours, and confirms the opinions of 
our correspondent (page 36) as to the influence 
of the grain of the paper being preserved. We 
have recently seen a water-colour drawing, by 
one of our first artists, in which an otherwise 
beautiful effect was marred by the superposition 
of bodycolour on the foliage, which entirely an- 
nihilates the juicy quality so characteristic of 
natural vegetation, and resembles the operations 
of the stenciller rather than of the artist, and 
renders us at a loss to conceive what motive 
could have induced him to adopt so pernicious 
an expedient. On this head we would notice 
the opinions of Mr. Delaval, in a paper commu- 
nicated in 1784 to the Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, and published, we believe, in their 
Memoirs. His ingenious experiments are strik- 
ingly illustrative of this point. He concludes, 
that as the fibres or bases of all vegetable, ani- 
mal, and (many) mineral substances are found, 
when cleared from all extraneous and heteroge- 
neous matters, to be perfectly white, that the 
rays of light are reflected from these white par 
ticles through coloured media, with which they 
are covered—(compare this with the preceding 
parenthesis in italics)—and this is Goethe’s own 
view of the principles of modern water-colour 
painting, (postea 905.) 

Par. 156. ‘‘ The mountains in like manner appear 
to us blue; for as we see them at so great a distance 
that we no longer distinguish the local tints, and as 
no light reflected from their surface acts on our 
vision, they are equivalent to mere dark objects, 
ng owing to the interposed vapours, appear 

yiue, 

This hypothesis we shall again advert to: we 
extract the passage in order to compare it with 
what Hayter advances, 4th edit. p. 242:— 

“All substantial bodies resign their local ap- 
pearances according to the proportion of their 
distance, and their evidences of unevenness soften, 
through the perspective diminution of the parts, 
into apparent smoothness, and consequent glossi- 
ness, until finally, in the eatreme distance a moun- 
tain would assume the apparent substance of a 
cloud as well as its colour, according to the degree 
of glossiness on its surfaee ; which is not solely to 
be attributed to the smoothness and moisture of 
the snow, as found on the continental mountains, 


but to that effect as it is produced by distance, | 


becoming thereby an effectual mirror, and convey- 
ing the colour of the sky or clouds to the eve of a 
spectator by reflection. The softening effect pro- 
duced by density of atmosphere, must be con- 
sidered according to its degree, along with, and 


not in opposition to, this radical cause of distant 
colours.”’ 


It is evident that these two views are not in 
accordance—we do not decide “when doctors 
disagree” —we leave our artistic friends to judge 
which is the safer guide; the latter, if not de- 
monstrative, is at least ingenious and plausible 
inasmuch as mountains do not always appear 





| stopped by the reflection, that we are not wal 


| Now, blue is either a colour or it is not ; if it i, 





blue, but vary in hue accordi , 
— influences. nding to the Varying 

ar. 214, 215, 216. We now arm 
experiments, the results of Which are conan 
by the author confirmatory of the theory which 
is to confound the “Newtonian j - " 
and in which (unlike honest Jack Falstaff, who 
contrives to expand two buckram men into 
seven,) he would fain reduce the prismatic tints 
to two; though on this he appears 
inconsistent, in one place giving the quality of 
colour to blue—in another advancing that it j 
darkness seen through a semi- a 
dium ;—yellow is now brought into the field a5 
a colour, and presently we find that it is 
light seen through a medium coloured with red 
which last again is sometimes degraded to the 
inferior rank of a compound, at others denied 
to be colour at all, but merely a half-way. 
as it were, a boundary line of partition—g, 
equidistant point, where the angel of light and 
the prince of darkness may meet on equal terms, 
and adjust the. respective claims, The ‘ 
riments above referred to, with several others 
of a similar tendency, do not admit of separation 
from the chain of which they form links; allowing 
their accuracy, we doubt if either of the opinions 
here adduced are likely to meet with gener 
acceptation. Were they correct, we see no be. 
nefit that could accrue to the artist, so long as 
he is restrained to the use of mere material 
colours. Granting that red is the result of an 
union of the blue with the yellow rays (cons. 
dering in this case each to be endowed with 
the property of colour,) the knowledge of this 
would be of little avail in practice, until chrome 
and ultra-marine combine to form carmine or 
vermilion—a phenomenon which we suspect has 
never come under the observation of any of the 
thousand and one votaries of art, who with pa 
lette on thumb 

“ Strive with things impossible,” 
if they do not always 
“ Get the better of them.” 

In opposition to this doctrine (of the com- 
pound nature of red), many of the facts brought 
forward here in its favour would rather tend to 
prove that it is in fact the sole autocrat of the 
realms of colour. What simplicity would not 
this system present, in lieu of the compli 
ones hitherto prevailing ? Light, Colour,* Dak. 
ness, “ these three’—and that on the presence 
or absence—the union or opposition, of these 
in various proportions—all the phenomena of 
vision depend. We endeavoured to establish 
this theory to our satisfaction from Goethe's own 
showing, and delighted in contemplating the 
enchanted palace as it rose before our im 
gination, for ten minutes—when a sudden gust 
came, which swept away in a moment not only 
superstructure and scaffolding, but the very 
foundation itself. Yellow we were very willing 
to take as light seen through colour, but whea 
we came to the consideration of blue, which of 
course we were about to admit as darkness seen 
through a semi-transparent medium—we wert 


ranted in assuming that nature effects one ¢ 
by the intervention of two different agencies 


what occasion for its being again sé 
produced by secondary causes? If itis not, how 
are we to account for its appearance * 
prismatic spectrum ? How can aneffect, 10| 
production of which a a « aot time 
supposed to contribute, afterw 
to peasant directly and immediately from 
luminary which is the source of Light | 
our system? We recommend the Royal Society | 
to offer a premium for the satisfactory 8 | 
of this question. The result of the —_— 
214, where green is produced from yellow, 
dified light 765), and blue (modified 

* Colour, i.e., considered as unity. 
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778), has been poetically anticipated by Thom- 
son, who in his Seasons, apostrophizes green as— 
« Smiling nature’s universal robe, 
United light and shade.” a a 

We cannot now dwell longer on this chapter, 
which, although we think very generally erro- 
neous, yet contains a fund of interesting specu- 
Jation ; and with the notes, will well repay the 
perusal. The section on epoptical colours, 
though interesting to the man of science, offers 
little to the notice of the artist; unless he be 
emulous of rivalling Hilton’s beautiful picture 
of ‘Nature blowing Bubbles for her Children.’ 
Neither do we deem it necessary to enter fully 
jnto the one on chemical colours, under which 
head are comprised not only those strictly so 
called, which are the results of chemical affinity 
between inorganic substances, but also those 
displayed in plants, flowers, animals—in short, 
the whole range of colour exhibited in the circle 
of organised matter. The chemical portion is 
in several instances inaccurate, even as to facts 
that are generally known. But we cannot 
avoid extracting 558 :— 

“That all the colours mixed together produce 
white, is an absurdity which people have cre- 
dulously been accustomed to repeat for a century, 
in opposition to the evidence of their senses.’” 

Now, if “evidence of the senses” is to be ad- 
mitted in this court, we have in this case suffi- 
cient—and that not circumstantial—but as direct 
ascan well be. Not only may light be decom- 
posed by the prism into a coloured spectrum ; 
but the colours thus dispersed may be again re- 
united in the focus of a concave mirror—into a 
round white spot, or image of the sun. Nor is 
this all; for if any one of the colours be stopped 
in its progress to the reflector by the interposi- 
tion of a wire, or other slender opaque body, 
then the image in the focus will be an imperfect 
white, ora mixed colour. This renders it clear 
as mud—that all the colours must concur to 
form white. Q.E.D. Hayter has happily elu- 
cidated the mystery, by defining white to be an 
impalpable—and black (not darkness absolute) 
a palyable—mechanical mixture. The section 
on apparent intermixture presents several very 
useful hints with reference to art; also the one 
cn plants. That on colour in mammalia and 
human beings is fanciful. (e. g. 668.) 

“When we consider that brutes are'rather en- 
cumbered than advantageously provided with in- 
tercutaneous muscles; when we see that much 
that is superfluous tends to the surface, as, for in- 
stance, /arge ears and tails, as well as hair, 
manes, tufts; we see that nature, in such cases 
had much to give away and to lavish.”’ 

We recommend the consideration of this 
passage to Sir Charles Bell (when his “ Bridge- 
water Treatise” shall require a new edition). 
But the translator’s note deserves attention—as 
does also one we have passed beyond, U, oa the 
nature of Black, which we think may be of 
Service to portrait-painters, who are employed 
in transmitting to posterity the likenesses of 
university dignitaries, &c., as they occasionally 
make our teeth chatter as we pass by their cold 
slaty robes—made still more chillingly cold 
by the presence of some bright orange or scarlet 
band or edging. 7 

We take occasion as we pass the section 
(Part 5) on the relation of the doctrine of co- 
lour to the technical operations of the dyer, 
that in Bancroft’s excellent work on the “ Phi- 
losophy of Permanent Colours,” the artist will 
find (should he be able to meet with the work) 
some most useful ideas and hints on the nature 
: material colours; on their increase of beauty 
> ge brightness of the surface prepared for 

‘F reception, their union, super-induction, 
&c.; indeed, we confess to have derived as 
a information in a practical sense, as from 
—— on the mechanical part of paint- 

s—aldressed exclusively to artists. 

The last chapter, entitled “ Effect of Colour 


a 








with reference to Moral Associations,” in which 
we expected to find the author's principles ren- 


| dered applicable to art, is very deficient in this’ 


respect. Like an elephant confined Within a 
narrow space, he seems to be aware that his 
gigantic powers would be exerted without effect 
—and merely intimates what we might expect, 
were they allowed full scope for exercise. He 
is evidently unable to reconcile his theory to 
the practice of art; and although two colours 
may do for the philosopher, he is compelled to 
allow the artist the use of three; so that, after 
all the tints which in 
“ the dissolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism,” 
need not be much alarmed—if they are com- 
pelled to lament that 
“* We are three who once were seven ;” 

it is no worse a fate than they have long been 
warned to expect. But although incomplete— 
though no established rules are laid down in 
this portion which may serve to guide the artist 
in the application of the system to practice— 
some useful hints are thrown out which he may 
peruse with advantage, especially in the sections 
on colours and their combinations, on cha- 
racteristic and harmonious colouring, and de- 
scending to technical points, on grounds, 
&e. (together with the notes). These sec- 
tions are followed by one on the “allego- 
rical, symbolical, and mystical application of 
colour,” whereon the author grows somewhat 
mystical himself, and begins to think that he 
may be exposed to the suspicion of enthusiasm, 
and concludes with slightly reverting to his task. 


His translator—not only one of the first of 
modern painters, but a most accomplished 
scholar, (rare combination!) may revert to his 
share of the task, not only “ without regret,” but 
with a high degree of satisfaction ; and we ven- 
ture to anticipate, on behalf of his brethren in 
the profession, what we have no doubt he will 
shortly receive—their warmest thanks, and cor- 
dial approbation. 

We must here conclude our notice of this 
volume: the task has been one of no ordinary 
difficulty; we have performed it, however, to 
the best of our judgment, and if our views should 
be deemed erroneous, or our estimate of its 
utility lower than it should be found to merit, we 
have advanced them at least in all sincerity, and 
refer “the reader to the work itself; first only 
repeating a request, which many an author has 
made in vain, and which the reader so seldom 
grants :— eat 

Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere nobis-cum.” 
P. xxix. 

We adverted at the commencement to the 
singularity of some ideas of our author—one 
(par. 668) we have quoted above. Another is 
the fanciful notion that crimson is a colour 
against which the French are “ particularly pre- 
judiced, since they employ the expressions, ‘ sot 
en cramoisi, méchant en cramoisi,’ to mark the 
extreme of the silly and the reprehensible.” 
With all deference to Goethe, we apprehend 
that he has misunderstood the import of the 
expressions; and that instead of implying dis- 
like to the colour itself, it has reference rather 
to the permanency of the dye produced from the 
“ grano,” or “kermes”—(which last is the origin 
of the term “cramoisi,’) analogous to our 
phrases “dyed in grain—rogues in grain,” to 
signify the indelible nature of the stain, or the 
roguery. He gives (ante, par. 762) an amusing 
anecdote of a witty Frenchman, who it seems, 
“ prétendoit que le ton de sa conversation avec 
Madame était changé depuis qu'elle avait changé 
en cramoisi le meuble de son cabinet, qui était 
bleu.” Whether this “ton” became more “‘sot,” 
or more “méchant,” in consequence of this 
important alteration, he very discreetly refrains 
from informing us. 





PICTURES IN THE FOUNDLING HOS. 
PITAL, LONDON. 


Wirar the walls of this foundation there are 
many pictures of great merit from the pencils of 
the first masters of the English school; to the 
public in general they are but little known; a 
short notice may direct to them the attention 
they so well deserve. 

In the court-room, on the left hand as you en- 
ter, is a large gallery picture, by Hayman ; the 
subject is taken from the 2nd chapter of Exodus ; 
“ The maid went out and called the child’s mo- 
ther, and Pharoah’s daughter said unto her, take 
the child away, and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee wages.” The drawing of this picture 
is good, there is a deal of action in it—age 
has matured the colouring. Pharaoh's daughter 
is giving to the mother a purse, which she is re- 
ceiving with tears of joy; her face is of the true 
Egyptian character, while that of the Princess is 
too European to be in harmony with the subject, 
a too common mistake. There is also too great 
attempt at effect in the position of the figures, a 
fault which may be attributed to the school in 
which the artist was brought up, having been, 
like Stanfield, a scene painter at Drury-lane the- 
atre. He wasone of the first members at the 
formation of the Royal Academy. The large 
paintings which formerly ornamented the saloon 
at Vauxhall, viz., the battles of Lord Clive, were 
the works of his hands; it has been engraved by 
Richard Sullivan. The next picture is by Ho- 
garth, the same subject continued, “The child 
grew up, she brought him to Pharaoh’s daughter, 
he became her son, and she called his name 
Moses.” This is admitted to be his best historical 
picture ; the tears of the child, who has hold on 
the drapery of the nurse, appear to have ceased 
the instant he beholds the Peautiful face of the 
Princess, whose hand is extended towards him ; 
she is sitting on a couch, her features are perfect, 
the whole figure is symmetry itself, and the foot 
and fore-shortening of the arm are most delicately 
designed ; and near the stool is a pet lizard, who 
seems jealous of the stranger; a priest is giving 
a purse to the mother, who looks down in tears; 
the figure of an attendant in the back-ground, 
and the manner and style of the position reminds 
us of Salvator, or Mortimer, jealousy has half 
closed the eyes, and anger clenches one hand, 
and involuntarily raises the other; in the dis- 
tance the Pyramids are seen; the atmosphere is 
bright and glowing, and a haze of light is dif- 
fused over the whole. The adjoining picture to 
this is the story of Ishmael from the 22nd 
chapter of Genesis; ‘“ The Angel of the Lord 
called to Hagar out of heaven, &c.” Itis painted 
by Heighmore; parts of it are masterly; the 
countenance of the woman is very fine, the 
child is lying on the rock, the eyes half-closed, 
and the angel in the background. The body of 
the ground colour has forced its way through 
the upper surface of the paint, and has given it 
a black appearance : this painting betrays, as is 
frequently the case with artists who have not 
received a classical, academical education, many 
incongruities. The next is by Willis, the sub- 
ject taken from the 18th of Luke. “ Jesus 
said, Let the little children come to me, and for- 
bid them not.” The figure of the Saviour is 
attired in the usual robe of scarlet, why, we 
know not, and the face is too feminine, but the 
attitude of the figure is well conceived; he is 
holding down the arm of the Apostle, who is 
driving back the children, who eagerly press 
forward: in the back are a crowd of women 
with infants in their arms: the countenance of 
St. Peter, on the left of the painting, is very 
fine. One great defect in the painting is that 
the features are not sufficiently Asiatic: it has 
been engraved. Between the large pictures we 
have described, are eight oval views of different 
charitable foundations in the environs of London : 
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by Wale, Gainsborough, and Wilson. 
ov Ba f the Charter-house and Foundling 
are by Wale, they are painted with all the mi- 
nuteness of Canaletti. The two next are of 
Greenwich Hospital, by Wilson; they are exe- 
cuted in his best style, and were given by him; 
it is very singular that this artist mistook his ta- 
lent, and was fonder of portrait painting, in which 
he failed, than of landscape ; it was not till he 
went to Italy and became acquainted with Zucu- 
relli, that he turned his attention to it, and exe- 
cuted those splendid pictures which have gained 
him the name of the English Claude, whose style, 
however, was very different ; he possessed neither 
the conception nor sublimity of that great artist, 
still his taste was exquisite, and elegance and truth 
are his. The next are two of Chelsea, and one of 
Old Bedlam, by Gainsborough : although neither 
of these subjects affords a field sufficiently exten- 
sive to call forth all the powers of that great 
inter, yet they are beautifully executed. They 
visplay that portrait-like representation of Nature 
for which he is so much distinguished. Over the 
chimney-piece of this room is a most magnificent 
piece of art, by Rysbrack, given by him ; it re- 
presents a corn-field with cattle; in the back- 
round is a ship on shore, and children are cling- 
ing to the cable: the figures are numerous, and 
the whole is executed in the highest style of alto 
relief, being almost separated from the panel 
from which it is sculptured. Over the chimney 
isa landscape, the work of Lambert, it is a very 
beautiful picture ; in the fore-ground are figures 
in the manner of Watteau, and a large extent of 
hills and open country is seen; the distance of 
the horizon is finely kept, and the dark shadows 
thrown by the setting sun are true to nature : it 
is engraved. In the saloon is a very large sea- 
piece, a subject which it might be supposed 
would more particularly suit an English taste, 
but which, for want of encouragement, is ne- 
lected, although the talent required to succeed 
im it must be considerable: this picture is by 
Brookling, one of the few artists of this country 
who have succeeded in giving an interest to a 
marine subject—it is splendidly designed—a 
heavy storm is in the distance; the scud has 
reached the shipping ; in the foreground of the 
picture, the dark clouds rushing forwards par- 
tially intercepting the sunshine, is finely shown 
on the surface of the sea, the nearest waves of 
which are of an inky blackness—the numerous 
vessels in front are taking in sail with all expe- 
dition, and those apparently not well-manned are 
letting all fly loose, and securing what time 
affords; a large three-decker has her yards co- 
vered with men, she has already all snug: in the 
extreme distance are several ships lying-to, over 
which the blast seems to have passed, but who 
do not trust that it is over: the hurricane seems 
unexpectedly to have arisen. This is a very fine 
picture—the artist has evidently studied Nature, 
and his eyes must have seen the reality of that 
which his pencil has with so much truth depicted. 
The next is the ‘ Wise Men’s Offering’, by Cazali. 
In a recess on the right of the fire-place is a pic- 
ture by Landfrank: an aged figure is stretching 
out his arms towards a deserted infant ; the list- 
lessness on the face of the child is well contrasted 
with the benevolence and anxiety on that of the 
Cenobite—the scene is arocky defile—the whole 
reminds of the school of Raphael. The last 
ma in this apartment is the celebrated one 
y Hogath, the ‘ March to Finchley in 1745: few, 
we believe, there are, to whom the engravings of it 
are not familiar; but the very best of them afford 
but faint ideas of its beauty ; the size is five feet 
by four : the bustle of the scene is indescribable, 
and the colouring is so well harmonized that the 
effect is redoubled: this picture has never yet 
been equalled—it is acknowledged the master- 
work of its author, as a caricature of truth, if it 
may be so expressed, it is without a rival—it may 
be almost called a book, and if posterity were to 
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be deprived of all other means of information 
concerning the habits, the humours, and the 
manners of the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this picture would supply the deficiency. 
In the chapel the altar-piece is a picture by 
West; the subject is taken from Matthew— 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” &c. 
In the centre is the Saviour, sitting around him 
are many women and children ; ove urchin has 
hold of his robe, which he is pulling, others are 
gathering about, and the Apostle is advancing 
to drive them back. The whole is well designed ; 
the figures have not so much of the statuc-like 
look of effect common to this master; age has 
mellowed the colours, and there is not that 
glowing appearance on the cheeks of our Lord 
and his disciples we have seen in others of his 
pictures: the fault is, and it is the same in most 
of his works, in endeavouring to give the coun- 
tenance of Christ a look above the world, he has 
deprived it of intellectuality, and rendered it 
feminine and insipid. The face of one of the 
children is that of his son; it is the same as that 
in the historical picture of Alfred, in Stationers’ 
Hall. This picture was given to the hospital by 
the artist: in the parlour is an engraving of it. 
In the girls’ dining-room are some full-length 
portraits of the benefactors of this foundation : 
at the southern end of the room is that of the 
founder, Capt. Coram, by Iogarth : he is seated 
at a window, from whicli is a view of the sea, at 
his feet is a terrestrial globe, and in his hand he 
holds the royal charter for his hospital; the age 
must be near seventy ; the countenance is deeply 
furrowed, but mild and benevolent; the thin 
grey hair falling over the temples is finely 
painted; the painter has dispensed with the 
usual red curtain, and has throwu the figure into 
bold relief by the dark back-ground he has 
given it; the hand is skilfully executed; the 
transparency of the veins is perfect life. It is 
engraved by Hogarth and Harrison. The two 
next are portraits of the Earl of Macclesficld 
and the Earl of Uxbridge, who gave £2000 to 
the foundation. They are in the dress of that 
day, when it would have been considered almost 
indecent for a man to wear his own hair, a large 
wig supplied its place; this, from the grotesque 
appearance it gave the head, and the uncouth 
style of dress which made the body appear out 
of all proportion to the legs, united to the severe 
look of solemn dulness it was the custom for the 
great to assume when they submitted their phy- 
siognomies to the painter, was sufficient to have 
tried to the utmost the abilities of the artist on 
whom they were inflicted. Opposite to this 
picture is a Cartoon twelve feet square ; it is 
attributed to Raphael, the subject the ‘ Murder 
of the Innocents.’ The design is extremely 
grand: all the figures are gigantic in their 
proportions ; both the conception and execution 
are indeed wortliy of that master. It has evi- 
dently been much larger than it now is, as 
many of the figures are but half seen, and 
those remaining form but one group, and could 
but have made part of the subject: there is 
no architectural, or, indeed, any back-ground 
visible, the actors in the scene are so con- 
tiguous to cach other; the variety of attitude 
that is given shows the skill of the artist, yet 
there is no attempt at artificial effect ; all is true 
to nature; one woman, whose look is that of 
vengeance, has fixed her nails in the eycs of a 
man who is stabbing her child; another has 
grasped the blade of a sword, which the soldier 
seems to be drawing through her hand; the 
courage of despair seems to be finely interwoven 
with physical suffering in the countenance ; the 
hand ofa man, who is holding back the head of 
an infant while he is piercing the throat with his 
dagger, is @ master-piece of design, and a study 
for a painter; jt is impossible to describe the 
majestic beauty of this picture—it must be seen 





to be estimated. P. W. Ricuarpson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


EXCLUSIONS FROM THE EXHIBITION 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ARt-uNioy, : 

Sir,—In your last number you took 
pains to show how unjustly the Academy 
young artists in particular. If I may be 
liberty of placi mayoult amoug those “ 
I shall be obliged if you will make what 
preper of my statement. 

t is a matter of great su 
Academy gives as a reason agua 
are rejected this year, “ because they have not 
Hiow is that? when you find that there are tw 
new exbibitors who are foreigners, particu’ larly 
and whose works occupy, many of them, the 
places (the line) in the exhibition. Now, 
who has been to Paris knows that the 
artists have plenty of room. Only look 
Louvre, not only that, but their Government 
the arts there, in a manner that ought 
with us; yet we British artists have 
those advantages, and are obliged to rest 
the remark, “that there is not sufficient 
Again, look at the Scotch artists; there are i 
catalogue twenty-five Scotch artist exhibitors j 
Royal Academy this year; these yt ~~ out 
artists, but not a picture will they allow 
their exhibition if they can prevent it; 
number of theirs occupy the very best i 
Academy. ‘There are twenty Honorary “ 
who may be added to these, making a total 
nine intruders, in whatis termed the “ Nati 
bition. Last year I sent four pictures 
all hung, and were much larger than 
year, which were all rejected but one, a 
placed in no better situation thax when 
first little daub seven or eight years ago. 
discouraging? One picture I have been 
on for one year, and had the opinion of all the 
with whom I am acquainted, that there could 
comparison between this year’s historical and that of 
last. I have devoted double the time and labour over 
itthat I ever did before. 

It is with the greatest pleasure I know that you hare 
taken upon you the office of “ Protector of the Claims 
of Young Artists.” We have very poor means of getti 
on; for, what is to repay twelve months labour 
thought and ey of mind, ~ y- ially when you see 
your works returned to your studio, even room 
on the walls to hang them? and that, because thatroom 
is given to others that have galleries bothat the Louvre 
and Luxembourg, and in Edinburgh. I don’t wish in 
any way to attack the Academy ; it is the furthest and 
most remote idea I ever entertained, 
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—— as lam 
a student of that institution ; it would be unjust i 


me 
to do so; but I think that they have been careless this 


year, ina manner I never knew to be the case before; | 


mean to young artists. The man that used to be“a 


guardian angel’ to young artists is pds = mgt be | 


have none that can and will pity our condition as 
did, from experience. 


Yours respectfully, 
A SuBscRibgn. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Sin,—As your periodical is the only medium through 


which one may (without being set down for a mere | 


rumbler) seek to enlist the attention of the “powers 
that are,” to that portion of a system which does net 
work quite so well as conld be wished, I = 
crouble you, not doubting that my communication ¥ 
meet the eye of the executive at the National Galen, 
who I trust will not — " — a remedy 
the evil when it is pointed out to \. : 

I need not tell you that very many of on 
visit the National Gallery, to improve themselves 
copying from the old masters, come ond 
distances for this a purpose, 
sarily require some er acco 
those living in the immediate neighbourhood ~ 
comforts and wants can easily be pro he 
themselves or their friends); the want os oot | 
more particularly upon the ladies, in W ~* 
claim your usual courtesy. You will Tsing 
stand bow disagreeable it must be to them So 
begin their day’s work with hands trembling 
the heat of the weather or exertions of oe 
and at the close of the Gallery to wae . , 
the extra discomfort arising from the y 4 
lation of paint and oil upon them, which (to pr dey 
much as possible becoming offensive to otn - 
must thrust into their gloves; this, you 
is rather repulsive to a female of ¢ y habits. 
might likewise object somewhat to the un) ot, wert 
of carrying abou‘ a bundle of dirty a . 
the great trouble got rid of the minor it is tle 
borne contentedly enough. Both, ey 5 108, 
hoped will, ere long, pass away ; t water, be 
and a moserate supply pe Banny Ay ale 8 
that is required to bring 
Atall oxen, one may safely presume that the gaint] 
of the gentlemen who regulate the Pre the matte 
our National Gallery will urge them be at that lies 8 
into consideration, so that they may G0” ke, 
their power. VioiLass. 

29 June, 1140. | 
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THE NELSON COLUMN. 





The proceedings in this matter, on which we 


have often had occasion to comment, are of a | 


most unsatisfactory character, and promise, un- 
Jess an alteration be made, to result in anational 
disgrace. The committee are manifestly incom- 

tent to the task, and the architect unfortu- 
| pately has not sufficient firmness of mind to set 
| his own opinion resolutely against theirs, so that 
| we deem it our duty to lay before the public, 
the present position of affairs, in order that the 
subscribers, before it is too late, may insist on 
having a voice in the arrangements. The amount 
of subscriptions, as we foretold when the com- 
mittee, in spite of public opinion, determined on 
adopting the column, has fallen lamentably short 
of what was expected, and what will be required. 
The sum really in hand is not more than 
£13,000, although names were subscribed to the 
amount of £17,300. Now the contract which 
has been entered into by Messrs. Peto and Gris- 
sell is for £17,800, and this is simply for the 
erection of the column, exclusive of the four 
massive lions at the foot, the dassi relievi in the 
pedestal, the capital of the column, and the 
statue of Nelson, besides architects’ commission, 
the premiums already awarded, and expense 
of printing, public meetings, and advertisements. 
These various items may be estimated at £17,000 
more, making in the whole £34,800, and how 
or in what manner this is to be raised with 
public feeling against the design, it would be 
hard for the committee to tell. The contrac- 
tors have begun to dig out for the foundation. 
It may be right to mention that the proposed 
height of the column is lessened thirty feet, in 
order to meet the falling off in the subscriptions: 
it will however be constructed of granite instead 
of stone; Sir Robert Smirke and Mr. Walker 
having resolutely opposed the latter. 

The capital was originally proposed to be 
likewise of stone, and an estimate of the expense 
of it was given by Mr. Charles Henry Smith, emi- 
nent as an architectural sculptor, at £1960. The 
execution of it, however, was pronounced by Sir 
R. Smirke and Mr. Walker as impracticable, 
on account of the large size of the stones, 
which would be required for the overhanging 
volutes and other parts. Mr. Smith was 
willing to undertake the execution of it 
ou his own responsibility, and to dove- 
tail the whole of it together without the em- 
= gene of metal cramps of any description; 

ut, after some delay, it was decided that the 
capital should be of bronze, and attempts were 
made to obtain estimates at a fixed sum for 
executing it in that material. This no one was 
found willing to do, without first seeing the 
models and the artist before alluded to (who 
had himself, by direction of the committee, fur- 
nished an estimate for the bronze, at per ton, 





Mitte 


to be weighed after completion, and had been 
laughed at for the proposition) was directed to 
execute them forthwith, under the direction 
of the architect. No one of the committee 
would individually become responsible for the 
cost of it; but ultimately Mr. Smith carved 
in stone one of the lower leaves of the capital, 
and which is about three feet six inches square, 
as @ sort of datum. Since then Government has 
undertaken to provide the metal, and Mr. Bra- 
mah has contracted to cast it; and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Smith, than whom there is 
no fitter person in London, will be allowed, 
should the works proceed (for even now this is 
problematical,) to complete the models as some 
return for the trouble which has been caused him. 

We come now to speak of the tip-top summit 
of the whole, the crowning glory or otherwise, 
43 it may be—we mean the statue ; and relative 


sp Thich the remarks at the head of this article | sorrowful than their Royal Master. 


are more especially applied. Mr. Bailey, who re- 
ceived the second premium in the competition, 
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was very properly applied to, relative to theexecu- 
tion of the statue, which will be about eighteen 
feet high, and estimated the cost of it in bronze 
at £4000. This, considering the state of their 
finances, was deemed out of the question; and 
after some pro. and con. the committee have ab- 
solutely determined that the figure shall be of 
PortLanp stone! It is really too absurd an act 
even fora committee. The column, which is after 
all but the pedestal; would be perishable if built of 
stone, and is accordingly to be made of granite ; 
but, the monument itself—the figure—where 
decomposition more speedily than in any other 
part may be expected, and where its effects 
would be more fatal, is a matter of no considera- 
tion, provided it be cheaply done! To increase 
the certainty of its immediate decay, too, stones 
of such a size are required, that it is quite im- 
possible to obtain them from the best quarries, 
so that the statue will avowedly be constructed 
of Portland stone of a very bad quality. Mr. 
Bailey is to have £1000 for executing it, and, 
we believe, has already commenced operations. 

With respect to the arrangement of the figure 
there will be equal matter for regret, although, 
perhaps, it will tend to lessen the sorrow which 
may be felt prospectively for its premature 
decay. Mr. Bailey furnished to the committee 
no less than four designs for the statue, one of 
which was of great beauty, before they could 
decide. And why? Simply for this reason, 
that Mr. Bailey chose to treat the subject as au 
artist, and a man of taste, and that the commit- 
tee did not choose so toconsiderit. That which 
is decided on, the artist is himself actually 
ashamed of, and so will the nation be when it 
is completed. It represents the one-armed 
hero of Trafalgar in kuee-breeches and cocked. 
hat, in all his spareness of body, with not one 
idealism to convey his greatness of mind, It 
perpetuates his costume; but says nothing of his 
character. No wrapping garment of any de- 
scription was permitted, so that to bind his legs 
to the pedestal, and give sufficient standing to 
the figure, the artist was compelled to intro- 
duce a capstan; but, insomuch as a capstan of 
the full size would have crushed the statue, this 
one is made expressly for the occasion, and is 
about two-thirds of the ordinary height. Is it 
too late to prevent the perpetration of this un- 
fortunate determination, or must the Nelson 
Memorial compete in absurdity with the pig- 
tailed abomination in Cockspur-street? Most 
seriously and earnestly, we express a hope that 
it is not. 











WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Tria, or Cuarites I. Paintep anp En- 
GRAVED BY JOHN BuRgnet. 


We were gratified the other day with the sight 
of an etching of Mr. Burnet’s large print of the 
‘Trial of Charles I.,’ and feel assured, that if 
finished in the same spirit with which it is com- 
menced, it will form one of the most interesting 
works of the English school. Mr. Burnet has 
chosen the last day of the most memorable trial 
in the whole annals of our country, when President 
Bradshaw appeared in his scarlet robes of judg- 
ment, and the point of time is that when the clerk 
had read the condemnation of the assembled Com- 
mons; the King, who had refased to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the Court, rose up and warned 
them to “‘ beware of a hasty sentence,’’ an advice 
which Bradshaw replied to with that iron argu- 
ment of ‘‘ Guards, remove your prisoner !”’ There 
is more than one point in the picture, and Colonel 
Axtell is seen ordering a troop of men with arque- 
busses and halberds to carry Bradshaw's order 
into execution. Behind the chair of the -* | 
stands Herbert, leaning, as if overcome with grief, 
while the King’s attendants, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lords Southampton, Lindsey, and flert- 

ord, are placed within the bar, more agitated and 
This is a very 
Behind Bradshaw’s chair is 
fanaticism and 





interesting group. | 
the Court, composed of religious 
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military boldness; while, still more prominent in 
the foreground, are Cromwell, his iron-hearted 
potatos, Se = Hardress Wales, General 
Ww, an witty, profligate 

All these are in the mere etch- 
characteristic. 


L 

Marten. 

ing extremely faithful, spirited, and 
great south win- 
“the Cross and 


the , and under the 
plain in its mean- 


dow of Westminster Hall, is 
! as 
ing as the ‘“‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin”’ of 


Harp”’ of the Commonwealth 


Scripture History, and hi if to foretell 
judgment of the Court. In the g ~ ad, 
are seen some of the leading of the 


fae, eo . new, and on all ages. Here are 
ilton and Marvell, friends, poets, and patriots 
both,—the great Blake—the learned 

upright be ptr pea Matthew _—_ 
imes and of every ler ,— and t 
minded Evelyn, and the Lady of Paitfux, whe by by 
admitted poetic and pictorial licence, is 

to’ the od we on the last day of the trial. Nor 
has Mr. Burnet neglected the interest arising 
from little accessories, that give reality and like- 
ness to the scene. On the table covered with 
the Turkey carpet we have the identical mace, 
afterwards presented to the Royal Society by 
Charles II. ; and some books on the floor record 
the date, 1649; and a Bible, the source from 
whence the religious lawyers of that time twisted 
and turned and satisfied themselves of the legality 
and morality of their proceedings ; while the noble 
architecture of Westminster Hall, its Gothic win- 
dows, fretted roof, and hovering angels, accord 
admirably with the dignity of the doings of the 
day. We have given a longer notice than we ge- 
nerally give to unfinished works, but we are anxious 
at all times to stimulate genius in embodying 
English history—men who are bold to 
wing their flight into the higher walks of historic 
art. Mr. Burnet has painted and etched a very 
clever picture: it is our wish to see others like 
a like the ‘ Wolfe’ of West, and the ‘ Knox’ 
of Wilkie. 





Tue Marauess or Starrorp ann Lapy 
Evetyn Gower at Dunrosin Caste; 
painted by Epwin Lanoseer, R.A., en- 
graved by Samuxs Cousins, A.R.A, 


It must be in the recollection of every one, the 
sensation this elegant picture made at the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy of 1838, not only from 
the beauty of its execution, but from the interest 
of the subject and the elegance of its composition. 
It was painted for and is the property of his Grace 
the Duke of Sutherland. The delicate and beau- 
tiful Lady Evelyn is feeding, within a bower, 
a petted fawn with wild flowers ; while the —_ 
ful marquess, seated on the ground, is, with an 
expression of pleasure, looking into her face. 
A favourite spaniel is imploring some atten- 
tion, and, erect upon his hind legs, is offer- 
ing his mistress a full-blown rose, which he 
holds in his mouth. By the side of the bower site, 
in sober contemplation, a rough- ; 
and in the embrace of the marquis is a wiry-haired 
terrier, attentively watching the movements of the 
fawn. In the distance is seen Dunrobin Castle. 
Since the exhibition of the picture, the artist has 
made some judicious alterations ; yet we re- 
member we thought the picture perfect. The 
first etching, of which we are now speaking 
is a most perfect transcript of the original, and 
gives promise to be one of the most 

and splendid engravings ever issued from the 
burin of the eminent engraver, Mr, Cousins. 
His name alone would be sufficient to ensure 
a fine work of art ; but with the proof before 
us, we already see what we may expect the 
finished work will be. The outline is perfect, 
and the likenesses a) transpositions upon 


the copper, so truly do resemble the oil 


painting. ‘The texture of the fore d, and the 
rich, luxuriant del: of the fo! » was never 
surpassed by this gifted engraver. re is not a 


feature of the picture lost: the minutest article is 
exactly represented, down to the glaring glass eyes 
of the fox’s head on the Highland pouch. e 
costumes are also admirable; the satin spencer 
with the swansdown trimming, and the lace 
bordering to the dress, are perfect; however, 
we find words weak in expression of the gra r, 
elegance, and pictorial sirplicity of this high 
work of art. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

llowi letter has been a long time ‘in 

olen oe cb more immediate importance 

have pushed it aside; but now that ublic atten- 

tion is about to be again directed to the Provincial 

Exhibitions, it is, we think, desirable to pub- 
lish it. } 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE ART-UNION.” 
Sir,—In the notices which, from time to time, 


have appeared in the Ant-Union, relative to 
Provincial Exhibitions of the Fine Arts, you ap- 
pear to have been but imperfectly informed of their 
proceedings. To supply this defect, it would be well 
that a correspondence with such institutions should 
be regularly established, by whieh means all 
matters relating to their general success or indi- 
vidual management, which are of importance, 
would come before the public :* if this plan could 
be extensively adopted, we should soon discover 
(at least so far as Art in the Provinces can be com- 
pared with Art in the Metropolis) ‘‘ who are the 
proper parties to conduct exhibitions of the Fine 
Arts’’—the artists or the amateurs. Withthisview, 
1 venture to give you a brief sketch of the Society 
to which I am attached; and I think, Mr. Editor, 
you will agree with me, that it is a pretty clear 
proof, that artists are the best managers in these 
matters. The two towns of Liverpool and Man- 
chester commenced their Annual Exhibitions at 
nearly the same period ; Manchester under the di- 
rection of a Committee of Amateurs, and Liver- 
pool by a Society of Artists: the success of Man- 
chester for several years far excecded its then less 
fortunate neighbour ; but, either from the want of 
continued zeal on the part of the Committee, or 
the delegation of their power to hired servants, it 
gradually declined in public esteem, and is at this 
moment in a very feeble and unsatisfactory state. 
Liverpool, on the contrary, went steadily to work, 
and by slow degrees rose in public estimation ; 
with the exception of a short period, when (a 
Committee of Amateurs being added to that of the 
Artists), it also fell in public esteem; but on the 
retirement of the amateurs, it again rose to more 
than its former consequence, and by prudent ma- 
nagement, paid off a considerable debt incurred 
by the joint committees, since which period its 
success has been marked by a gradual iucrease in 
the sales of pictures, anda rapidly improving taste 
in the public mind. It has now for several years 
past given an annual prize of £50 for a class of 
art, of which there is but little chance of sale, 
oa with the view of keeping up the character 
of the exhibition. Great praise is due to Mr. Eg- 
lington, the secretary, for his unremitting care, in 
selecting works of art calculated to sustain its 
reputation. The Society has disregarded the at- 
tacks from without, and directed its attention to 
the creation of public taste only, justly calculating, 
that by securing this object patronage must follow ; 
and we have now the satisfaction of knowing, that 
the taste of the town; has ‘ grown with its 
growth,’’ and “ strengthened with its strength,” 
and at the late exhibition the sales of pictures ex- 
ceeded those of any other society out of London. 
The Scotch plan produced a larger amount ; but it 
must be remembered, that their funds are drawn 
from the whole of Scotland, while ours is confined 
to our own immediate neighbourhood. It does 
not form any part of my present plan to give you 
the details of each year. In my present commu. 
nication I merely wish to do all I can, to place the 
question named in the beginning of this letter, in 
its true light. Perhaps it may be well to consider 


Are they not intended to give to such artists, who 
by their works are capable of creating, sustaining, 
and improving public taste, an opportunity of dis- 
playing their works, and thus creating patronage 
on the best and surest foundation? And who, I 

* We are, we believe, in communication with the se- 
cretaries or directors of every institution for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts, throughout Great Britain $ 


to whom we are indebted for such notices of the Pro- 
vincial Exhibitions as we have published. We are, of 
course, compelled to have confidence in their ability 
and integrity—and in no one instance have we found 
such confidence misp!aced. That which we cannot do 
ourselves—but for which we are responsible—we must 
employ the most competent and upright persons to do 


for us; and upon this principle we have acted through- 
out. 
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would ask, can be so competent to discharge this 
difficult duty as those individuals whose lives have 
been devoted to this important end? It is true that 
some mistakes may be made, but upon the whole, 
the experience of nearly thirty years has con- 
vinced me, that the number of mistakes thus made 
by societies of artists, do not bear a comparison 
with those of the amateur, whose evident duty is 
that of patronage and protection. If we look at, 
and compare the success of the Royal Academy 
with the British Institution, we can scarcely re- 
quire a further proof of this important fact. 
lous, the Society of Painters in Water Colours, is 
anotherand most decided proof of what may be done 
by not admitting into their Exhibition any work 
under a certain standard of excellence; they in 
their department of art, have done more than any 
other society, and that solely on the ground of 
their exclusive character. What Mr. Ewart means 
by ‘‘freedom in Art,’’ I shall leave him to ex- 
plain; but if he fancies every artist who paints, is 
to claim a place in the public Exhibitions, he is 
most assuredly greatly mistaken. Suppose, for 
instance, such a plan adopted, would not the 
public mind be greatly distracted, if not de- 
stroyed, by the heterogeneous mass of good and 
bad pictures placed before it? If, Sir, the Arts of 
this country are to succeed, there can be but one 
method by which it can be accomplished 3, let the 
public mind be taught to love and cherish its pure 
and elevating study; let the painters’ efforts be 
directed to this object, and its success is certain ; 
let the artist and amateur be each strictly con- 
fined to his own proper sphere, we shall soon find 
that the question, now so absurdly brought forward 
by Mr. Hume, arises solely from the love of 
change, and not reform. This subject might be 
extended to a considerable length, by a compa- 
rative estimate of our own Royal Academy and its 
members with those of other countries, clearly 
proving the great danger in disturbing a society 
which has mainly contributed to place the Arts of 
this country in all its departments, with the ex- 
ception of history upon a level, and in many in- 
stances superior, to any period, ancient or modern. 

And remain, your obedient servant, 

Liverpool. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN 
SADEMY. 


In our last we took a survey of the Oil Colour portion 
of this Exhibition, with a hasty glance at the Water Co- 
lours and the Statuary; we have now to revert to the 
two latter departments. 

Andrew Nicholl, A., has given us three excellent 
water colour drawings, ‘ Dunstaffnage Castle, Argyle- 
shire ;’ the ‘Giant’s Causeway ;’ and ‘Doon Point ;’ 
these show, especially the two last, great observation 





what are the chief objects in forming Exhibitions. | 


and we have in all the leading towns, correspondents | 


and much facility in catching natural effect, and have 
been universally admired. 

Edward Hayes, some beautifully finished portraits. 
No. 306, that of * Mrs. Fitzwilliam in Character,’ is ad- 
mirable, both as to likeness and high finish, combined 
with freedom; but there is a little romance rumoured 
about No. 309, which gives it much interest, ‘A Lady,’ 

young, and wondrous fair, who sits in widow’s weeds. 
t is said that a sensitive youth of fortune, falling 
deeply in love with this portrait, never rested until he 
found the bright original and married her, and made 
her a happy wife instead of an interesting widow. Mr. 
Hayes contributes one landscape, No. 307, *Crotty’s 
Lake, County Wexford,’ which shows much talent also. 

B. Mulrenin has no less than nineteen portraits, 
chiefly in miniature, which show’ that he is popular, 
from the Viceroy at the Castle to the Merchant at the 
Counting-house, Lords and Ladies, Belles and Beaux 
and most deservedly so, fur the likenesses are good and 
beautifully finished; where all are excellent we find it 
| difficult to particularise. 

Samuel Lover, R.H.A, No. 220, “The Ambassador 
| from the King of Oude,’ a full length on ivory, one of 
| the most magnificent attempts in this line we have 
| ever seen. When shown at the Royal Academy in 


| London, it was displaced from among the miniatures 
and water colours, 


| ; 
the oils; nor do we 








wonder, for its force of colour and 
gorgeousness of detail, would have duiled not a few of 
| its neighbours. This splendid production reflects the 
| highest credit on Mr. Lover, but makes us regret that 
so much good painting was thrown away on so un- 

| attractive a subject, and that he has not contributed 
some Original production. 
George Petrie, R.H.A., No. 254, ‘ The Hen’s Castle 
Lough Corrib—a shower passing off,’ beautifully con- 
ceived, and admirably painted, especially the distance 
and sky effect. No. 261. ¢ Pagan Sepulchral Monu- 
ment, on Cough Hill, County Derry—Twilight.” This 
18 quite poetical; a wild and very characteristic land- 
scape is bathed in the last reflected glow of sunset 
while the approaching night, serene and calm, is he- 





and placed most honourably next | 





ralded by a single star. It well 
established name ; but we think 
execution, and being disposed of 
up only to tantalize the public. We next 
= + a of the antiquities of 
rom his pencil, which he appears latterly 
— a — pen. ” J 
- H. Ford. We do not remem! i 
as an exhibitor before ; his Poser nnn. 
ditable. No. 252, ‘Sunset,’ and No, ¢ ’ 
are very good ; but his best is No. 27} | 
ing,’ a small work of much power and wad 
Matthew Wood, No. 286, ‘A Locum ‘Tenens—The | 
Schoolmistress Abroad,’ clever, humorous, And painted 
with t breadth of effect and clearness detail, 
~. aye =e young artist, and we look with much 
ope to his future ess, anticipating a successfy| 
career. red a: progress, a 
enry O'Neill, A., a few sketchy likenesses without 
backgrounds. Where are the la in which this 
artist used formerly to excel? We hope for better next 
artist promises well ip 


year. 

Hayes, Jun. This young 
military sketches. No. 314, ‘The Deserter,’ is a 
fair specimen of numerous others by the same 
which have acquired much popularity with the best 
judges on such subjects ; viz. the garrison. 

Mrs. Henry Gonne and Miss William: liams, contribute 
—_ aw sy flowers, which show ful) 
their capabilities in this graceful and though 
not elevated style of one x: | 

Honorary Exhibitors.—We cannot close without 
giving a word or two to this most useful class of con. 
tributors; the connecting link between practice and | 
theory, as far as art is concerned. 

George Cash, Esq., No. 162, ‘ View in the Townof | 
Nookoping, Sweden,’ is highly creditable to this gea- 
tleman’s power of pencil; the rich autumnal effect is 
well given. | 

C. P. We recognise the initials of a and | 
distinguished officer. No. 172, id, County | 
Cork,’ and No. 178, ‘ Trim, County Meath,’ are admir. 
able ; they are placed on either side of a killing De Wint; 
nevertheless, they come forth scathless and with great 
credit from such a juxta position. We cannot say more, 

George Goold, Esq. Whether on land or on water | 
this gentleman’s manner is exeellent; he a 
close observer of natural effects ; his skies and 
are remarkably good. — | 

Captain Williams, What could wp! have in- 
duced this gentleman to hazard th Te 
cently acquired by his very clever Irish j by 
the exhibition of such specimens as are here presented | 
to the public. 

C. Montgomery, Esq. A well conceived and | 
boldly executed view in the County Down. k 

Miss S—. We regret to hear this talented lady ist | 
more; there are no less than sixteen views from ber | 
pencil, which show the great progress she was fast 
making in acquiring a command of the art; the earlier 
ones appear modelled on the high finish and minutie 
of Petrie ; in the ee whe " er originality, | 
self-possession, and freedom of manner. 

Captain Taylor (author of “The Confessions ay 
Thug”) should not have represented his own ~~ 
(which by all accounts is a very handsome fel 
going the operation of strangulation bya tight Nai 
stock. No. 98, ‘A Terrier Dog,’ however, is ‘ised fal | 

Mrs. Fulton has contributed two small nom 
lengths in marble, which do her credit in this 1 
branch of the art fora lady to excel in; the execution 
is careful as well as spirited. 

As we are in the Sculpture Room, we yt 
by some very clever models by M. Gillard, 7" 
dently from real life and everyday — No.3, | 
way we have never seen anything better od be | 
is a ‘ Boy reading the Bible to an old Farmer tem, | 
Dame,’ who is sedulously darnin, 0 eee, insh 
‘An English Cousrees,’ and No. 376, 
Beggar,’ are also admirable. : 

he Architectural designs are neither very 1 
or very striking. George Papworth, R.H.J * smmeuakt, 
keeps » his welteoquiset name, as also 
T. H. Papworth. . , 
Willian Murray, R.H.A., also is a a ena 
butor; his designs for St. George's finished ; bt 
and the Dublin Society, are very carefully finis have 
that for the column to the of Caledon, 


: the 
| been better done. We hope, for stance, 


= . like 
figure of that nobleman will be more , 
in life, a plain useful country ations! . the i 
character of Ai — = St. Ww 
here suggest y the statue. — 
J. B. Keane, two good one a op re 
County Fermanagh, suppo 1st B all 
No. 329, ©R. C. Cathedral, Ardagh,’ is quite out of 
irawing and perspective. | 
i There are iso clever designs by Meee be 
J. C. Robinson, and J. Kelly. We antic! vil have a 
formation of the Institute of A aes of this high 
good effect in concentratin the e oF hem emelous o 
efficient class of artists, anc se in this count] 
keeping up the fame already acqui 
as to Architecture. orn 
On the whole, we congratulate the ae on | 
demy on their -very successful effort, he etter and 
confidently anticipate will be pane year. a firmer 
better. The Council, however, mus in classes 
and sounder discretion in excl certain 
_ ae 
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which can never do them credit ; these we have 

oat hoping silence may be the best reproof in 
the present instance, though sorely tempted; some 
which should have been inadmissible being placed in 
itions denied to works of real merit. It is very gra- 
tifying to remark the fuil attendance of the public 


subject. On referring to the Sale Book, we perceive 
the following works have already been sold. Those 
purchased by the Art-Union, as far as they have yet 
gone, are most creditable to the discrimination of the 
Committee of Selection. It is to be hoped the public 
will still help them to proceed further in the work so 
well begun, by remitting without delay their subscrfp- 
tions. A first-rate engraving will take a large sum 
and we should not wonder the uncertainty on this hea 

re s for the present several other purchases, which 
might be made with much benefit, both to the society 
| to the artists. 

No. 9. ‘Landscape,’ (O’Connor), 7 gs. Art-Union. 

No. 18. ‘Mameluke and Charger, (De Daubrawa), 
2% guineas. Art-Union. 

No. 23. ‘ Hearing the Lesson,’ (Gillard), #5. Do. 

No. 31. ‘Young Artist in his Study,’ (G. Sharp), 
Sguineas. Do. 

No. 39. ‘View—Bay of Dublin,’ (Kendrick), 10 gui- 
neas. Do. 
No. 41. 

No. 72. ‘A Remembrance,’ (Rothwell), 90 gs. 

No. 97. ‘ Brutus,’ &c. (Tracy), 25 gs. Do. 

No. 105. ‘ Discovery,’ (Crowley), 60 gs. Unknown. 

No. 115. ‘Cossacks,’ (Molinari), 5 gs. Marquis of 
Conyngham. 

No. 123. ‘Glen Scene,’ (Frazer), £20. Unknown. 

No. 146. ‘Child and Setter,’ (Grey), #20. Art-Union. 

No. 147. ‘ Sailor’s Return,’ (Gillard), 415. Unknown. 

No. 165. ‘Fruits and Flowers,’ (Murphy), #18. Art- 
Union. 

No. 180. ‘Doon Point,’ (Nicholl), 8 gs. Do. 

Nos. 248 & 264. ‘Castle Rising,’ and ‘Tottenham 
Park,’ (De Wint), 10 gs. each. J. C. Montgomery, Esq. 
No. 249. ‘ Composition,’ (Goold), 4 gs. Unknown. 
No. 257. ‘Blind Girl,’ (Burton), 50 gs. Colonel 

D’Aguilar. 

No. 260. ‘Coast Scene,’ (Ford), 6 gs. 
Conyngham. 

Nos. 26) and 254. ‘ Views,’ (Petrie). Unknown. 

No. 271. ‘ Repose—Evening,’ (Ford),6 gs. Art-Union. 

No. 286. ‘ Locum Tenens,’ (Wood), 10 gs. Do. 

No. 367. ‘Boy and Dogs—Group in Marble,’ (Kirk), 
£70. Do. 


‘Going to the Fair,’ (Stark), 50 guineas. Do. 
Do. 


Marquis of 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


The Committee have just issued the following 
report of a Sub-committee on the appointment 
of local Secretaries, which we deem of sufficient 
interest to publish :— 


In ursuance of a resolution, dated May 29, 1840, 
your Sub-committe have duly considered the questions 
arising out of the appointment of local Secretaries, and 
take leave first to direct your attention to the following 
portion of the report received and adopted at the last 
general meeting of the subscribers. 

“Your committee believe that the provinces, as 
well as Ireland and Wales, still offer a wide and 
poomaing field for their exertions; and the 
lave accordingly opened correspondence wit 
gentlemen resident in thirty-five towns in Eng- 
land, who have undertaken to act as Honorary 
Secretaries in their several districts, and trans- 
mit to the central body the subscriptions they 
may receive. This list it will be their object to in- 
crease, so as to make it include, if possible, every 

With —_ of importance in the United Kingdom.” 
ona 'this statement, to which the General Committee 
consider themselves pledged, your Sub-commit- 
~~ murely agree ; and they therefore recommend that 
eae taken to carry it out to the fullest extent, and 
oferel ery inducement, consistent with regularity, be 
fs sae ety to enlist in the service of the Society 

_ - residents in provincial towns who may be 
iad aon fine-arts, disposed to further its objects 
wall e the diffusion of taste. To this end they 
fecretar ore” that every gentleman acting as a local 
a aoe the direction of the Committee, and 
aneent ef Poe transmit subscriptions to the 
should bee ~~ guiness or upwards during the year, 
published = itled to receive one copy of the engraving 
ently of — the subscribers of that year, independ- 
y= gg io copy or copies to which he would be enti- 
with the pubecriber himself, And that ne gee 
thereon oh - srecretary 8 name and address printed 

ye 9 (be sent to him in such numbers as may 
twenty-fe esirable ; together with a book containing 
numbered beget forms, the latter being first duly 
tity on neal the clerk and registered. The like quan- 
tat eect \pt-forms to be again sent on application to 

vith a view to prevent inj soci 

deed it injury to the Society by the 
a of any other than the most proper pA Beamon 
es mmittee recommend, that every gentleman 
nated on proposed as a local Secretary (unless nomi- 
should be = Soenrance of a member of the Committee) 
rale, to dereeed the as in accordance with a general 
at * the name of one individual resident in 

» 0 whom reference might be made if required ; 


i 





‘Wy, and the renewed interest taken by thenton the~ 
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and that previously to his appointment, he be furnished 
with a copy of the following, or such other regulations 

for the guidance of local Secretaries, as the Committee 

may hereafter determine 

ist. That every local Secretary shall be a subscriber. 

2nd. That at least once within every three months he 

"shall notify tothe Committee, the Christian and 
surname, residence and quality, of the parties 
whose subscriptions he may have received. In 
the event of not obtaining any subscriptions 
within that period, be shall nevertheless notify 
the circumstance to the Committee. ~ 

3rd. That none other than a printed receipt-form of 

the Society is to be used. 

4th. That so soon as the subscriptions in his hands 

amount to £10 10s., the same are to be for- 
warded to the Committee, or their Bankers; 
and that onthe day after the period named for 
closing the subscription lists for the current 
year (and of which he ‘shall be duly informed), 
the balance, together with the names and ad- 
dresses of subscribers as before stated, sha!l be 
sent to the Committee, in order that the lists 
may be made perfect. 
‘That petty expenses necessarily incurred, as in 
postage, or in the circulation of the Society’s 
»yrospectus, will be allowed ; but that no outlay 
1s to be made for advertisements in local papers, 
or for printing, unless previously sanctioned by 
the Committee. 

Regulations of this sort, it is considered, if printed 
and forwarded to applicants, would tend to induce the 
efficient and business-like discharge of the duties of 
the appointment, and thus to increase the valuable 
services which may in all cases be expected from the 
appointment of local Secretaries; and it is felt that no 
gentieman, who has the interests of the Society really 
at heart, would obiect to comply with any observances 
which might be found necessary to ensure regularity 
in its proeedings. 

In conclusion, your Sub-Committee beg leave to 
reiterate their conviction, that it is essential to the in- 
creasing prosperity of the Art-Union of London, that 
the list of local Secretaries sbould be mace as exten- 
sive as possible; and they therefore urge the Commit- 
tee generally, to institute enquiries amongst their pro- 
vincial connexions, and to take such other steps per- 
sonally as may tend to effect this desirable object. 

(Signed) GeorGce Gopwin, Jun. 
WILLIAM COLLARD. 
Rosert Dickson. 


SCIIOOL OF DESIGN, SOMERSET HOUSE. 


The annual distribution of prizes, in this use- 
ful institution, took place on Friday, 26th of 
June last, in the great room of the School at So- 
merset House. The Right Hon. H. Labouchere, 
M.P., President of the Board of Trade and 
Patron of the school, acted as Chairman. A 
considerable number of Iedies and gentlemen 
were present, among whom we observed Sir R. 
H. Inglis, Bart., M.P., Sir Denham J. Norreys, 
Bart., M.P., Sir David Wilkie, R. A., Henry 
Thomas Hope, Esq., M.P., ‘Thomas Wyse, Esq., 
M.P,, the Rev. J. Lonsdale, Principal of King’s 
College, C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A., C. L. East- 
lake, Esq., R.A., Thomas Field Gibson, Esq., 
H. Bellenden Ker, Esq., J. Thomson, Esq., &e. 

Mr. Cockerell, as Chairman of the Committee 
convened to decide on the merits of the com- 
petitors, stated that they had taken great pains 
to investigate the various claims of the numerous 
candidates who, in all the classes, amounted 
to about a hundred ; that the general result was 
very satisfactory and proved that great progress 
had been made during the last year, and that in 
some cases the merits of the young men were so 
equal, that the Council had decided on bestow- 
ing additional premiums. He then read over the 
names of the successful candidates, which were 
as follows :— 

1. To Mr. E. Stone, #5 5s., for the best design for 
figured silk for ladies’ dresses. é 

2. To Mr. J. C. Harrison, #5 5s., for the best design 
for a figured ground mousseline de laine. d 

3. To Mr. O. Hudson, £5 5s., for the best specimen 
“i ey. Lambert, £5 5s., for the best de- 
sign of an architectural frieze, intended for sculpture. 

5. To Mr. O. een Oe —— the best design for 
jewe’ y eli yle. 
o. To Mir. W. C. Wild, ‘2 de, for the best design 
for etoMrG. v. Lambett, a copy of “ Flaxman’s Lec- 
tures on Sculpture,” for the best inodel in plaster from 
3. To Mr. ©. Hedson, a copy of “ Jackson on Wood 
Engraving,” for the best design of an ornamental title- 
page drawn on wood. 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE COUNCIL. 


1. To Mr. G. Th 7 i 
pak, ompson, £2 2s., for his design for 


2. To th b 
mE, e same, £3 3s., for his specimen of arabesque 
#2 2s., for his design for a 


3. To Mr. C, Gardner, 
crawing-room paper. 
4. To Messrs, W. Taylor and J. West, each a book, 
in plaster from outline. 
PREMIUMS TO THE ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 


for their models 
1, To Mr. M. fe 
eases ham ag urne, for the best drawing of the 


2. To Messrs. Andrew, Durant, and Herdman, for 
their drawings of ornament and plaster. 
3. To Messrs. Gritton and Burton, for their drawings 
of ornament and the figure from lit 
4. To Messrs. Dolby, Holmes, Etches, Brownsmith, 
Low and Findon, for their copies of outline orna- 
nt. 


5. To the following students a book each, as the re- 
ward of general good conduct, and regularity of at- 
tendance: — Messrs. Raffles, Kinghorne, Godfrey, 
Carter, M‘Shane, Bingley. 

The students then came forward, and the 
Right Hon. Chairman preseated to each his re- 
ward, with a suitable compliment and admoni- 
tion. When this act was completed, 

Sir David Wilkie addressed the meeting, and 
stated the great satisfaction he experienced from 
witnessing the progress of improvement in this 
school, to the utility of which he gave his de- 
cided testimony; and also from the impressive 
manner in which the President had performed 
this duty, and advised the students; and also for 
the aid afforded to it by such men of known ta- 
lent as Mr. Cockerell. He told the students that 
there wss no royal road to eminence in the arts; 
natural talents must be aided by long and labo- 
rious application. He ridiculed the vulgar, 
though popular notion, that whatever is great 
in art must be derived from inspiration; which 
causes those called “prodigies in art,” to be 
brought forward occasionally as wholly “ un- 
taught artists;” and this is stated gravely as a 
recommendation for their crude productions, in- 
stead of an apology for them. He recomm 
the students not to be too proud of their pre- 
miums, but to increase their diligence. He con- 
cluded by moving an address of thanks to the 
right hon. chairman. 

Sir R. H. Inglis seconded the motion, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the appearance of 
talent displayed on the walls, and at the manner 
in which the right hon. gentleman had conduct- 
ed the business of the day, which he looked 
upon as one of the most important of his duties 
as a member of the British Government in pro- 
moting the object of raising the beauty of our 
manufactures to equal those of any foreign na- 
tion—(applause.) 

The Right Hon. Chairman returned his best 
thanks to the meeting, for their kindly feeling 
towards his humble though sincere exertions in 
promoting the elegance and superiority of Bri- 
tish manufactures; and this he did from its 
being so important in preserving and extendin 
our foreign trade ; and in this great effort he felt 
proud to sce that the best of the British artists 
had come forward nobly, as was seen here to- 
day, for the purpose of aiding with their talents 
the best interests of their country ; and their ex- 
ample would — the happiest effects on this 
great national purpose. : 

Mr. Labouchere then left the chair, and the 
company remained some time, examining the 
various specimens, amounting to between 400 
and 500. 

SALE OF THE STANMORE PARK COLLECTION 
OF EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS, 


This very interesting Series of Portraits, long _ 
the property of the Drummond family, have, 
consequence of the estate passing into the hands 
of the Marquis of Abercorn, been dispersed by 
the hammer of Christie and Manson. The Por- 
traits were chiefly confined to the distinguished 
characters of the Court of Charles the Second, in- 
cluding that Royal Profligate—his brother James 
—his cousin Rupert—his son Monmouth—his 
father-in-law Harry Jermyn—his friend, 6e- 
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Villiers—his rival, Charles, Duke of Rich- 
a by Sir P. Lely, or, rather by his pupils, 
for he bad in his day a mnmeistery for copying 
his pictures. Really from his hand, wasa beau- 
tiful head of the witty Rochester, full of grace, 
and proving he could paint well at times. Also 
a sweet head of Nell Gwynn, one of the most 
covetable portraits in the collection. The greater 

rt of the portraits were whole lengths in the 
Robes of the Garter; and a most striking feature 
was the almost uniform position in which Lely 
placed his figure and drapery. The same model 
was visible in the whole, so totally unlike that 
variety which Van Dyck gave in treating pictures 
habited in the same costume. 


THE COLLECTION OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
OF THE LATE WILLIAM ESDAILE, ESQ. 


Messrs. Christie and Manson have, during the 
last and present months, dispersed the valuable 
collection of this distinguished amateur—a cabinet 
well known as one of the largest and most va- 
Juable in England. Its extent may, in some man- 
ner, be imagined by its taking sixteen days to 
dispose of. The chief attractions were the Rem- 
brandts and Claude drawings, from the collection 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and purchased by Mr. 
Esdaile after the President’s death. Several gems 
of great beauty were amongst them. His general 
collection of drawings was very extensive, in- 
cluding specimens of most of the distinguished 
artists of the different schools, selected from 
the remarkable collections which have been dis- 
— during the last half century. His col- 
ection of engravings and etchings was also very 
extensive; the works of Rembrandt particularly 
so. The exquisite etching by him, of ‘ Christ 
healing the Sick in the Temple,’ called the Hun- 
dred Guilder print, was purchased for G. Hol- 
ford, Esq., for £231. It is by able judges pro- 
nounced to be the most beautiful impression 
extant of the plate. The works of the early 
Italian engravers were very valuable, and in- 
cluded several of the most capital productions of 
Mare Antonio. Many of the choice articles in 
the sale were purchased for distinguished ama- 
teurs in Holland and Germany; but the greater 
es sy of the collection was purchased by the 

sondon dealers, Mr. Woodburn, Mr. Tiffin, and 
Messrs. Hodgson and Graves. 


CHIT CHAT. 


Lavine Our Traratcar-squarr.— Work- 
men have been busily engaged for some weeks 
ast In excavating the ground, preparatory to 
aying out Trafalgar-square. The plan de- 
cided upon for this purpose is in conformity 
with a portion of the design for the National 
Gallery, and which seems to have been lost 
sight of iu the almost universal denunciations 
of that structure. This was manifestly unjust 
towards the artist, as we have no doubt that the 
apparent elevation which the building will ac- 
quire, by lowering the space in its immediate 
front, will considerably improve its character. 
To Mr. Barry, the architect of the new houses 
of Parliament, has been committed the di- 
rection of these improvements; which the 
following extract, from a return to Parliament, 
dated June 10, will explain :— 

“According to the plan which Mr. Barry has sug- 
gested (and which, as regards the excavation of the 
ground originally proposed by Mr. Wilkins, is now 
In progress), the whole of the space in front of the 
National Gallery, with the exception of the roadways 
forming its respective boundaries, will be lowered 
from south to north to the level of the footway leading 
from Cockspur-street to the Strand. ‘The roadway in 
front of the National Gallery, and consequently the 
whole of that building, will by this arrangement stand 
upon a terrace from — to ten feet in elevation. The 
access to the square from this roadway will be bya 
as and flight of steps opposite to, and 
of the width of the portico of the building. The steps 
and the sustaining walls, by which it is intended, upon 
three sides, to enclose the square, will be of granite; 
the posts with which it is intended to surround the 
square are also to be of granite, and connected with a 


bar of iron, asa ion to the respective roadway 
The equare will oa on the north by the tes 
aheady mentioned, and on the south by openings to be 
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left by the posts in front of the Nelson Monument 
The whole of the area of the square not occupied by 
that monument is to be either flagged with stone or 
laid down with asphalte, and will be open to and 
traversable by the public at all hours of the day. The 
whole area to be excavated and appropriated as a place 
or square will be in extent, from north to south, 250 
feet, and from east to west, 340 feet.”’ 

Whether the whole arrangement, however, 
may not after all be changed, is uncertain ; as a 
committee of the House of Commons has been 


since appointed to report upon the subject. 

Scutrrurns.—We paid a visit a few days ago 
to the studio of Signor Luige Bozzoni, a sculp- 
tor who bids fair to become an ornament to the 
sublime art he is now advocating. The object 
of our visit was more particularly to view a por- 
tion of a series of statues and bas-reliefs, upon 
which he is engaged for our patriotic country- 
man, Constable Maxwell, Esq., of Everingham 
Park, Yorkshire, who has commissioned the ar- 
tist tv execute for the church lately erected there, 
sixteen figures, the size of life, and eighteen 
bas-reliefs, the latter of which will represent the 
most striking portions of the life of our Saviour, 
and the former his Disciples, and others of in- 
terest. Three of these statues are now com- 
pleted, being the sculptor’s conception of the 
Apostles Paul, Peter, and John, accompanied by 
three of the bas-reliefs. The artist has thrown 

much ideality into these saints so characteristic 
of their earthly purpose; in the anatomy of the 
figures he has been exceedingly happy, and in 
the adjustment of the draperies into graceful 
and broad folds, he has been equally felicitous. 
There is also a classical simplicity in their ar- 
rangement, which gives good hopes that Signor 
Bozzoni’s talents will do justice to the liberal 
commission he has received. 

Aranesques Decorarions.— At a_ recent 
meeting of the “ Institute of Architects,” a paper 
was read by Mr. Poynter, on Arabesque Deco- 
rations, especially on those of the Vatican, ce- 
signed by Raffaelle, and executed by his dis- 
ciples under his direction. ‘The presence of 
many hands, but of one pervading mind, is 
clearly to be seen in these charming designs. 
The paper contained an able examination of the 
several pilasters composing the whole. Incon- 
nection with this subject we would make one 
remark on the present state of decorative art in 
England. Upholsterers and paper-hangers, pos- 
sessing capital, and the confidence of the rich, 
have now succeeded in obtaining almost exclu- 
sive influence over internal decorations ; the ar- 
chitect is no longer employed, and the result, as 
might be expected, is most disastrous to art. 

Tur Matcotm Monument.—The Committee 
of Management for the erection of a Monument 
in honour of the late Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, G.C.B., have entrusted its execcution 
to Mr. Bailey, who has agreed to complete it for 
£1000. The statue is to be not less than 8 feet 
high, and both it and the pedestal are to be of 
white marble. The monument is to be placed 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Sir Davip Wiik1e.—Many of our younger 
readers may not be aware, that in the year 1812, 
Sir David, then Mr. Wilkie, made an exhibition 
of the works he had at that time completed, 
at 87, Pall-Mall. It was extremely successful ; 
but a rather unpleasant circumstance lessened 
in some degree the amount of money taken at 
the doors. A sheriff's officer, having entered 
with a warrant of distress for rent due, which 
the obliging landlord of Mr. Wilkie had nec. 
lected to pay. Of course, there being no 
other goods on the premises, the officer secured 
his distraint on the unoffending pictures, to 
the tune of some £50. We have heard from a 
friend, the broker's list was not a little amusing; 





the items appear somewhat after this manner: 
1 picture, the Rent Day, £5; 1 Village Poli. 
tician, £5; 1 Blind Fidler, £5; and so on till 
he got to his required amount. 





The following Exhibitors present 
have entered their names 5 je! year, 
rae of —— of the for the 

ainters: John C. Sch J = 
don, William Linton, ped nase 
lon, Joseph Severn, Thomas Webster, 
Duncan, F. R. Say, H. P. Bone, James 
Daniel Byrne, James M. Davis, 
ton, J. R. Herbert, Richard Redgrave, Ri 
Rothwell, Alfred Tidey, W. Essex, ¢ 
fot, John Hollins, J. A. Casey, C.J 

ohn Partridge, William George | 
J. W. Gear, John Smpect ; 
Cooper, William Fisk, Thomas Creswick, Cale 
R. Stanley, J. H. Millington, Francis Grant, 
William Rider, Thomas Woodward, Willian 
Havell, Thomas Clater, F. P, 
Sculptors: Edgar George P 
Smith, John Bell, Samuel Joseph, Chri 
Moore, William Behnes, Samuel Nixon.—A;. 
chitects: Charles Barry, John B. Papworth, John 
Davis Paine. 

Tue Lucca Gattery or Picrunes—We | 
perceive by the public advertisements that, at the 
end of the present week, the celebrated colle. 
tion of the Duke of Lucca will be exhibited, for | 
private sale, at the Gallery of the Society of 
Water-colours, Pall-mall East. For some tine | 
past we have known of the offer of the colle. 
tion to the British Government, but declined on 
account of the great price demanded for them, | 
We hear there are amongst them some few pie. | 
tures ofa very high class, the principal of which | 
is the ‘ Vierge au Candelabra,’ of Raphael, well | 
known by the engraving from it by Bettelini, | 
Folo, &c. In our next, we shall give a more de- | 
tailed account of what the collection consists, | 





Srainep Grass.—Mr. Godwin’s remarks on 
this interesting but much neglected branch of | 
art, read at the Institute of Architects, andof | 
which we gave a brief notice in our last number, | 
would seem to have been made at the right mo- | 
ment. Since it is now understood that the Dein | 
and Chapter are about to fill twelve of the prin | 
cipal windows in Westminster Abbey with this, | 
the most important of all the means of internalde- | 
coration. We trust this occasion will be madea | 
means of advancing the art, and not of further de- 
pressing it ; that artists themselves will be atone 
applied to, instead of the dealers in glass, whow 
aim, as they have no pride of authorship to | 
gratify, is naturally enough, simply to make the | 
largest profit possible. With respect to the | 
system to be pursued, it is quite evident that for | 
windows of an old building we must go backto | 
the old method, in order that the whole maybe | 
congruous. We shall take an to 
revert to this subject, and shall not fail to wateh 
narrowly the proceedings of the Abbey sutho- | 
rities. 5 a 

Lisson ANp THE TaGus.—We have received 
from Mr. Sergeant, the very able designer 
wood, a card for a private view of his pict | 
of Lisbon and the Tagus, which it is his inten 
tion to engrave on copper in line, upon & 
scale. We wish him hearty success whe 
attempt, so different to which he has 

practised. , 
Sixx Weavine.—A remarkable eT" 
was exhibited at a recent meeting | sik 
Graphic Society:—A portrait, woven seen 
of Jaquard, the famous improver of the 
France. It is produced by a mode inven 
him; the nature of which it is at present imp 
sible to conceive. So singular 1s ae it 
and so exquisite the workmanship, md 
all the semblance of a delicately ome an 
graving; several engravers present aie 
pletely deceived by it, until a evar 
enabled them to ascertain that it was is 
uld not leer 
duction of the burin. We ¢0 “od 
cost; but imagine that it must have oct — 
much skill and time, as to render it a0 


work. 
eer 











| We resume, - ° 
| job of ‘this meritorious work, the notice of 


| which we commenced in our last number; and 


for themselves; for there is nothing of excel- 


| to the hearts and minds of all who can appre- 
| ciate the beautiful, under whatever form she 
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REVIEWS. 


‘RESQUE SKETCHES IN BELGIUM AND GerR- 
ye Louis Hacue, Esa. Hodgson and 
Graves, Pall-Mall, Publishers. pee 
with increased delight, the consi- 


we have but little to say, by way of preface, to 
these concluding remarks. The genuine beauty 
of these sketches must, before this, have spoken 


lence in this world, but will speak most effectively 


may appear; and these productions of Mr. 
Haghe have spoken to and touched our hearts 
most effectually; and we conceive this confes- 
sion is unequivocally due to him—that we never 
saw any pictorial work possessing half the merit, 
for, not only the choice of the subjects, in the 
manipulation and brillianteffects of chiaro oscuro, 
does the work most certainly stand unrivalled, 
but, as a specimen of what, under a master 
mind, lithography can be brought to do, nothing 
that as yet appeared, is worthy in any way to be 
placed in comparison with these picturesque 
sketches. The impressions have more the effect 
of highly-finished drawings than of engravings 
issued from the lithographic press ; indeed there 
isa grandeur of effect, a delicacy of tone, and 
a warmth and breadth in the colouring, per- 
fectly miraculous ; the texture of the different 
materials is so perfectly pourtrayed, that a mere 
novice could at once interpret the artist’s mean- 
ing. But as we have before remarked, a work of 
this nature—a work of such rare beauty, must 
have been appreciated on the moment of its pro- 
duction ; we will, therefore, briefly describe the 
remaining plates, as a satisfaction to ourselves, 
and in fulfilment of our intentions. 

The ninth view, then, exhibits to us the 
‘Cloisters at Tongres,’ where the quiet and me- 
ditative life of the monk is passed in seclusion 
from the bustle of the world without. The sober 
effect of these cloisters is admirably expressed ; 
and is greatly increased by the contemplative 
character of the monks, which the artist has 
introduced: the extent of vista and the ma- 
nagementof the lights, combined with the still- 
ness of the scene, give a truly religious feeling 
to the whole. 





The next view represents one of a very different 
aspect, though of ecclesiastic occupation; it is 
called ‘The Prince’s Room, Hohensalzburg,’ and | 


| is one of the richest apartments in the castle, 


|, bishops of Salzburgh, until the French took | 


gorgeously fitted up, and occupied by the arch- 


| 


possession of it under Napoleon. ‘The ceiling 
and walls of this room are divided into com- | 


| partments, and are covered with most beautiful 


f | and elaborate wood carvings of gothic work; | 


| which, with the brilliant colours and gilding of | 


| Which illumines the chamber enters, is seated 


| the fifteenth century. 


| os 
_ Sonal, per se, could not be better, being a piece 


the ceiling, gives it a sparkling and princely 
effect. In a bay window, whence the light 


the Prince's family, listening to the discourses 
of the sire, habited in the costume of the end of 


‘ The Tomb of Maximilian the First, at Ins- 
pruck,’ forms the eleventh plate ; in which the 
reflective lights and the management of the chi- 
aro oscuro is not the least remarkable; the Tomb 
of the Emperor is in the central aisle, and his 
Statue, which surmounts it, faces the altar; on 
aad side are arrayed elaborate statues, in 

rouze, of colossal dimensions, of many of the 
berves and heroines famous in the history of 

ustria, 
eee next plate shews-a ‘ Confessional in the 
urch of St. Gudule, Brussels,’ and a most 
utiful specimen of wood carving, for which 
elgians were so celebrated. The confes- 








of pure and elaborate Roman architecture, 
but it does not accord with the surrounding 
gothic; it is formed into three compartments, 
the centre, which projects, and under which is 
seated the confessor, is supported by two boldly 
carved figures o tance and ection ; 
and the projecting entablature on each side rests 
upon spiral columns, and forms one elegant por- 
tion of architecture. We hope we shall be ex- 
cused if we say that we envy the confessor, 
particularly if the lady on the prie dieu is wait- 
ing for his absolution; if our envious disposi- 
tion deserves blame, the artist merits it for 
putting such temptation in our way. Nothing 
can be more bewitchingly elegant than this said 
damsel. 

Ay! here’s the place where “ merchants most 
do congregate”—‘ The Bourse, Antwerp ;’ and 
a very good specimen is this arcade of Moresque 
architecture: the elegantly carved columns which 
support the groined roof are of blue polished 
marble. Groups of merchants, picturesquely 
costumed, are seen bartering, while others are 
hurrying away or reading the “latest price of 
stocks” posted on the walls. 

The next view shews us a less frequented place, 
‘The Chapel of the Nonnberg Convent, Salzburg,’ 
and one solitary religieuse alone is seen there 
counting her beads; and she looks so sincere in 
her devotions, that we feel it would be unjust to 
intrude long upon her. The clustered columns 
and gothic ornaments are admirably drawn, and 
the effect of time upon portions of the stone- 
work most truly depicted. 

The fifteenth plate exhibits the ‘ Screen in the 
Church, Dixmuide,’ and presents us with one 
of the most rich and elaborate pieces of gothic 
architecture just before its degeneration and 
transition to the Italian style, which took place 
in the sixteenth century. The carved work, and 
the capitals to the clustered columns, and the 
statues in this screen, are far from contemptible. 
The artist has introduced a single figure on his 
knees before a smal! chapel in the screen, and 
which adds much to the general effect. 

The next view is in the ‘Church of St. 
Jacques, Liége,’ and the principal subject is the 
organ screen, and is interesting for its curious 
combination of styles, which includes the Nor- 
man, the early pointed, and the Italian. It is 
rich in carved figures of saints and trefoil arches. 
The church is crowded with devout persons, who 
are anxiously waiting for the blessing of the 
priests of different articles which they hold sa- 
cred. This church is the richest of Liége. 

Who can look upon the next plate, the 
* Porch of the Frauen Kirche, Nuremberg,’ with- 
out admiration of the magnificence of the archi- 
tects of the fourteenth century. The recessed 
archway is profuse in ornament and statues, and 
over the portal are bas-reliefs, representing the 
Nativity, the Adoration, and the Presentation 
in the Temple. The effect of the chiaro oscuro, 
and the drawings of the figures in the porch, is 
marvellous. 

‘ The Tabernacle in the Church of Leau,’ gives 
us another specimen of elaborate Belgium sculp- 
ture. The different gradations of this taberna- 
cle are rich in carved figures and ornament, and 
the groups in the recesses describe different 
events in our Saviour’s life. A portion of the 
procession carrying the host is seen in the fore- 
ground, drawn with great boldness and breadth. 

The nineteenth plate describes the ‘ Entrance 
to the Sacristy, St. Laurent, Nuremberg,’ and 
along the vaulted aisle, decorated with elegant 
clustered columns and elaborately carved capi- 
tals, is the procession of the Virgin coming 
towards the spectator. The architecture of this 
church is profuse in ornament, and there is also 
much fine sculpture and many fine paintings. 

The next view shews us the ‘Shdne Brun- 
nen and Franen Kirche, Nuremberg.’ The 
Shéne Brunnen, as every one knows, means the 





beautiful well or fountain. This elegant ic 
spire is of that Lymn though ata 
which flourished from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century. It is rich in pediments and 
pinnacles, and is ornamented with numerous 
sculptured figures. The porch of the Kirche 
we have already noticed. The artist has intro. 
duced many of the Nurembergians in his usual 
judicious manner. 

‘ The Shrine of the Three Kings in the Cathe- 
dral, Cologne.’ This shrine is supposed to 
contain the relics of the three who paid 
their adorations to the infant Saviour, and the 
crowds of pilgrims represented in this plate are 
paying their devotions to it. The architecture 
of this shrine is very much out of character with 
the chaste gothic of the cathedral. The effect 
of light and shade is very ably managed. 

‘Sacrament House in the Church of St. Lau- 
rent, Nuremberg.’ This elaborately-carved taber- 
nacle of stone-work rises to the great height of 
sixty-four feet, and is richly-ornamented with 
statues, canopies, and pinnacles, though not 
of the purest style of gothic architecture. It is 
said that the kneeling figures, supporting the 
base of this vast pinnacle, are those of the sculp- 
tor and his two apprentices. The stained-glass 
gothic window in the distance is, in the artist’s 
usual judicious treatment, unobtrusive. 

The next sketch is one of the most picturesque 
and elegant: the ‘ Pulpit in the Cathedral at 
Treves,’ and it is composed entirely of sculptured 
marble. It is touched in with so much skill, and 
with such breadth and effect, as to form, simple 
as the title appears, a most delightful picture. 
The preacher ies his eyes towards heaven, which 
place he appears to be exhorting his hearers to 
endeavour to attain. The grouping of the figures 
and the costumes are admirable: the female 
seated alone, by the side of the staircase, is 
highly characteristic, and the whole effect of 
this plate is richly picturesque. 

The ‘ Holy Well in the Cathedral, Ratisbon.’ 
This beautiful plate is exceedingly effective, from 
the exquisite and just arrangement of the chiaro 
oscuro. The well is situated in the body of the 
cathedral, and under an elegant arid elaborate 
gothic canopy, terminating in rich pinnacles, or- 
namented with crockets. A portion of the beauti- 
fully sculptured figures is only seen, but the artist 
has judiciously chosen the point of view the most 
interesting. The texture of this plate is given 
with due effect, with reference to the stone of 
which the cathedral is built; and the effects 
of time on the portions which have not been re- 
stored, are well-depicted, and -give increased 
value to the subject as awork ofart. The priests 
employed in drawing the water, to replenish the 
different denitiers, are forcible and effective. 

The twenty-fifth of these superb sketches is 
‘The Council-room in the Town-hall, Oude- 
narde ;’ and to attempt to describe the beauty of 
this drawing, to its fullest extent, would take 
more space than we can unfortunately give to it. 
It is one of the most superb dits, both in tone, 
colouring, richness in ornament, and picturesque 
effectiveness, we ever saw ; the angular entrance 
to the chamber is one piece of elaborate ing; 
the door itself is divided into twelve 
as are also the spaces on either side, and these 
panels are filled with carved arabesque work, 
comprising Cupids and foliage, and the whole is 
surmounted with armorial bearings and figures 
of Cupids the size of life. A cavalier is seated by 
the side of the entrance, in the arms of sleep, 
but his two dogs, more watchful, have started at 
the approach of some intruder. This sketch isa 
gem in itself. 

The last scene is the ‘ Private Chapel iu the 
Residence of the Dukes of Burgundy, Antwerp j’ 
and this exquisite work closes as it began, 
brilliancy and beauty. The interior of this cha- 
pel is of a mixture of cage and arabesque 
ornaments; the fine rich bay window of stained 
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glass and the pendant roof being the only por- 
tion of gothic work; the ceiling and walls are 
decorated in fresco with foliage, and richly em- 
blazoned with the armorial bearings and genea- 
logical tree of the ancient family of Burgundy. 
The ceremony of marriage is taking place, and 
the youthful pair are on their knees efore the 
priest, surrounded by their friends: the bride- 
groom is in the act of placing on the ring, which 
is to join their fates for ever. The effect of the 
light brought in through the coloured glass, 
upon the heads of the figures, gives a vigour 
and life to the whole scene; the costumes are 
elegant, and the drawing perfect. We cannot 
quit this beautiful work, which does much ho- 
nour to the artist, without injustice to him, to 
say that he deserves well of every enlightened 
person, who can appreciate the talents which 
roduced these sketches; and we look also upon 
its publication in a national point of view, for | 
such volumes as these will tend much to elevate 
public taste; for no person, however unac- 
quainted with the arts, can look at these sketches, 
but must desire great and solid gratification ; 
and must exclaim, as we did, that the art of li- | 
thography can go no further. 





Tue Works or Str Tuomas Lawrence. 
No. 8. Publishers, Messrs. Hopcson and 
GRAVES. 

We are happy to see this most interesting 

series progress, and with such charming ex- 

amples of the late President's productions. 

This number contains three of his most prized 

work—‘The Gipsey,’ by S. Reynolds, from 

the picture presented to the Royal Academy, 
by Lawrence, upon his receiving the diploma 
of R.A. It is a singular combination of the 
style of Sir Joshua, Hoppner, and Westall, 
and might be mistaken, at a first glance, | 
as the production of either; but, when care- 
fully studied, the elegance of its true father 
may be easily perceived. The second plate 
is the well-known ‘ Master Lambton,’ engraved | 
by G. H. Phillips; and the third, ‘ Cardi- | 
nal Gonsalvi,’ from the Waterloo Gallery at 

Windsor, beautifully engraved by Wagstaff. 

This exquisitely finished plate does infinite jus- 

tice to the admirable original, one of the Pre- 

sident’s best—if not the very best, of his works: | 
so much elegance, case, and grace, and coloured | 
wth peculiar beauty. We should not fear to | 
have it hung in the same room with the famed 

* Cardinal Bentivoglio’ of Van Dyck, and dread | 

the comparison. The next number will contain | 

his equally famed * Pius VII.’; and we hope to | 
see the whole of the ‘ Waterloo Pictures’ in the | 
series. The ‘Emperor Francis’ and ‘ Prince 

Blucher’ have already appeared; but several | 

very fine ones have yet to be engraved. | 

| 

Her Masesty ann His Rovyat Hicuness | 
Paixce Atseat. The artist, W. C. Ross, | 
A.R.A. The engraver, H. T. Ryati. Pub- | 





| 


lishers, Cornacur and Puckue. | 
The effect which Mr. Lane’s admirable litho- | the work, which, according to modern fashion, 
‘ | means reads it in MS., 
upon the public, and the great sale they met | has added a 


graphs from the miniatures of Mr. Ross made 


with, in consequence of their faithful re. 
semblance to the original drawings, has tempted 


the publishers to cause them to be engraved on | 


a material of a more lasting nature; and Mr. 
Ryall, to whom the work was entrusted, has 
with most consummate skill produced two of 
the most exquisite works of art in chalk en- 
graving we ever remember seeing, and their 


production must raise the engraver’s name some | 


grades up the ladder of fame. We are delighted 
at his great success, not only on account of 
the justice he has done to these royal portraits, 
but it augurs well for the magnificent work he 
is, we hear, now employed upon; we refer to 
Hayter’s grand Coronation picture, which is to 
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| be engraved in the same beautiful style, and | Tue Tueory 


which, when finished, we have no hesitation in 
saying, from the effect of these portraits before 
us, will be a work of the greatest national im- 
portance. The choice of Mr. Ryall to engrave 
this work reflects great credit on the judgment 
of Messrs. Hodgson ard Graves, who will pub- 
lish it; as it has done on Messrs. Colnaghi 
and Puckle, in selecting him to engrave these 
well-known and justly-appreciated likenesses of 
her Majesty and Prince Albert. 


Peter Pavt Rusens—uis Lire anp Genivs- 
Translated from the German of Doctor 
Waagen. By Ronpert R. Noer, Esq. Edited 
by Mas. Jameson. Publishers, Saunders & 
Otley. 

One of the evident results of the diffusion of 

knowledge as regards art, is the fact that trans- 

lations ef such works as this are becoming 
more numerous. With all our enthusiasm for 

British art, we cannot deny the fact, that it 

would long since have occupied a much higher 

stand in allits branches, if its professors had 


| taken more pains to cultivate their minds, and 


embue their imaginations with the glorious 
visions of the poets, and the various incidents of 
history—the knowledge of which is absolutely 
necessary to form a great painter. 

We know of Rubens (the multiplicity of 
whose works is a sure indication of his industry, 
although during his latter years he received con- 
siderable assistance from his pupils) that his life 
must have been one of well-arranged labour; 
and one of the most charming passages in this 
Memoir is an account of how he managed his 
time, and how high were the sources which as- 
sisted the talent given him by the Almighty: he 
rose at four o'clock in the morning, and in 
beautiful conformity with the religion he pro- 
fessed, his morning offering of prayer and praise 
was addressed to his Maker: he then went to 
work, and we are told, “ habitually employed a 
person to read to him from one of the classical 


| authors—his favourites being Livy, Plutarch, 


Cicero, Seneca—or from some eminent poet.” 
During this time he received visitors; dined 


| early, drank sparingly of wine, returned to his 
| easel, and in the evenings took his favourite ex- 


ercise of riding for an hour or twe. “On _ his 
return home,” adds our author, “it was his 
custom to receive a few friends, prmcipally men 


| of learning or artists, with whom he shared his 


frugal meal (he was the declared enemy ofall 
excess,) and passed the evening in instructive 
and cheerful conversation.” ~ 

This is a beautiful picture ; but, from the first, 
the life of Peter Paul Rubens was couleur de 
rose, rendered of a still brighter hue, by the 
cheerful benevolence of his own nature. —~ 

It is somewhat strange that a man of such 
pure habits should have produced so many ob- 
jectionable pictures: the strictures of Doctor 
Waagen on this subject are bold, and at the 
same time generous. Mrs. Jameson, who edits 


has done more; she 
good, but severe preface, and se- 
| veral interesting notes. Her knowledge of art 
has of course greatly improved, and her enthu- 
siasm 1s warm and sincere, though her course of 
study leads her, with one or two exceptions, to 
deprecate what British art Aas done; yet she is 
| always ready to point out what it may accom. 
plish. 
_ Doctor Waagen’s work on “Art and Artists 
in England,” although we differ from it on many 
points, ought to be familiar to English artists. 
In Germany he is held in the highest possible 
respect, and the criticisms of an accomplished 
scholur—albeit at times unpalatable—are always 
useful. Tonics are always bitter to the taste. 
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Parntine. By Genten oF WaTEECovory 
— Publisher. * Acker, 

e name of Barret is well kn 
mirers of the English water-colour schoslian” 1 
ing, in which our artists have of late years Paint. 
eminently distinguished themselves pen | 
continental rivals. He has pursued einen: 
successful career; and we are ng and 
agreeable little volume with the coieene 
experience. It is written in a lucid and cog. 
prehensive manner; and we think it calculated 
to prove extremely serviceable to those wh | 
may adopt its rules as a guide to their practice, 
as far as least as it goes. There are so 
subtleties in water-colour painting, of which 
Mr. Barret does not appear to have even 
dreamed, that more than this we are not war. 
ranted in saying. We are aware, indeed, that 
it is impossible to convey in any language, how. 
ever explicit, any idea of those refined niceties 
of the art to which we have alluded—and that 
they can only be communicated by the master 
himself in the course of practical instruction, 
However, as far as written directions can avail— 
we do not see how these can well be exceeded, | 
We are also much gratified to find that the use of 
body colours (which we consider the very bane of | 
the art, at least in the representation of external 
nature) is not advocated. Neither does the | 
author indulge in an unnecessary display of | 
technical jargon, which often serves rather to | 
perplex than enlighten the young amateur who | 
is left to his own guidance; such we knowto | 
to have been the case with ourselves. Weob. | 
serve also, that no mention is made of Prussian 
blue—and here we will take occasion to answer 
the query of a correspondent, who seems un- | 
able to deal with cobalt, and requests our opi- | 
nion on the relative utility of that colour, Pru- 
sian blue, and indigo. We consider each good, | 
perhaps equally so, when rightly employed ; the | 
last, however, is scarcely bright enough for fine | 
weather skies ; the second is perhaps better, but _ 
if any thing is ¢oo transparent, and does not 
give the quality of air; we think, like cobalt, 
the latter requires, it is true, some management, | 
but when ¢hat is acquired, for clear skies 10- 
thing can exceed it; but it must be very finely | 
ground indeed, or its weight will cause it 0 
precipitate too quickly. It frequently also re- 
quires a little tempering, perhaps a misture of 
the two is occasionally preferable ; softened a 
times with a small portion of lake or gamboge, 
or both; and for skies overspread generally with 
light silvery grey clouds, with here and there & 
bit of blue peering through, pure cobalt intro- 
duced upon the moist ground—before the water 
is entirely absorbed—is, we are pe 
some experience, the most perfect mode of at 
taining a correct imitation. The operation, how. 
ever, is a ticklish one; it is one of those nicetics 
to which we have alluded, and practice slot 
will ensure its successful performance. , 

To return to the book, “ as we are —_—. 
not critical,” we must take exception to 
author’s estimate of Ruysdael and ons | 
There is nothing, perhaps, more rare "i 
taste capable of fully appreciating os meagan 
of every style of art. Early eee oy af 
doubt, in some measure contribute to 
the bias Mr. Barret seems to have 10 beard 
Poussin, has eager arene 
as great perhaps in his class ® 
| his. What! shall the immortal works of Ho 
| bema be regarded with indifference, rewrn 
| sooth, he painted not in the grand depict 
| for which ae ey he chose to 

by no means adapted: } 

| We heartily recommend Mr. Barret’s valuable 
| treatise to the ott el 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. — “aaah 
We will do justice to our Coarespondents in 
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Messrs. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers have now ready for Publication— 


DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SAXE COBURG GOTHA, 
—-- THE-PORTRAIT-OF—- 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. E. Wacstarr. 
From the very beautiful Picture painted at the Palace of Gotha, by Gronce Patten, Esq., A.R.A. 
Prints, £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s.; India Proofs, £3 3s.; Proofs, before Letters, £4 4s, 











‘ 


LateLty Pusiisusp, 
DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
THE ADMIRABLE PORTRAIT OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


IN THE ROBES AND JEWELS OF STATE, ASCENDING THE THRONE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Painted by Tuomas Sutty, Esq., for the United States, and Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. E. Wacstarr. 
Prints, £1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s.; India Proofs, £3 3s.; Before Letters, £4 4s. 


Now Reapy, 
DEDICATED, BY ESPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


HAGHE’S SKETCHES tn BELGIUM ann GERMANY. 


Drawn on Stone from the Original Sketches made expressly for this Work, by Louis Hacue, Esq., 
Price, Imperial folio, tinted, £4 4s., half-bound; Coloured like the original drawings, and Mounted in Portfolio, £10 10s. 





Nearty Reapy, 


HIS GRACE ‘THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 


IN HIS ROBES AS CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by G. H. Puituies, from the very beautiful Picture lately painted by R. P. Brices, Esq., R.A., for the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Eldon. Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £6 6s. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE TRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST 


IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 


With authentic portraits of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, Milton, Evelyn, Selden, the Duke of Richmond, Earl of Lindsey, Earl of Southampton, 
Marquis of Hertford, Sir Thomas Herbert, Lord Grey of Groby, Ludlow, Lilburne, Hutchinson, &c., &c. 
Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Joun Burnet, Esq., from the original Picture painted by himself. 


This interesting historical subject is Engraving upon a scale worthy of its importance. The Etching is nearly completed, and the Plate will be 
finished in the course of the present year. Price to Subscribers: Prints, £3 3s.; Proofs, £5 5s.; before Letters, £8 8s. 





THE WORKS OF EDWIN LANDSEER, ESQ, R.A. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


Engraving in the line manner by J. H. Warr, from the splendid Picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, painted by Eowin Lanpsere, Esq., R.A., 
for J. Sheepshanks, Esq. P . 
The Publishers are happy to report the advanced progress of this most beautiful Engraving, which they do not doubt, will, when finished, be the 


finest production of the English School of Engraving. 
Prints, £3 38; Proofs, £6 6s.; India Proofs, £10 10s. ; India before Letters, £12 12s. 








DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 


THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD AND LADY EVELYN LEVESON GOWER. 


Engraving in the most exquisite manner by Samvet Covstns, A.R.A., from the very beautiful Picture painted by 
. . Ronen tenuis Esq., K.A.; for his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £8 8s. 


THE HAWKING PARTY. 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by C. G. Lewis, from the well-known picture painted by Eowin Lanopseer, Esq., R.A., for Samuel Cartwright, Esq. 
This beautiful picture is engraving the same size as the popular print of “ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time.” 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £6 6s. 


THE CHILDREN WITH RABBITS. 


Engraving in the finest s i i ting Picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, and painted 
st style of Mezzotinto by Taomas Lanpseer, from the very interesting 
by Eowin 3 ands Esq., RA. for the Hon. Mrs. Bathurst. Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £6 6s. 
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INSTITUTION, COMMERCIAL ROAD. | 


ZASTERN MME .L [ . 

0 AtrisTs—The SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 

T Pictures in Oil and Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, 

Architectural Designs and Proof Impressions of Modern Engravings, will 

take place in AvGust next, at the above Institution. 

Artists, desirous of contributing their works, are requested to apply to 

Mr. Green, of 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, the Agent apponted 
to convey them free of expense. . D. Gearine, Sec. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS, BIRMINGHAM. 

ue ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and Wa- 
TER-COLOURS, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, and EN- 

GRAVINGS, will take place next Autumn, to which works of art are re- 

spectfally solicited : they will be collected or received by the Society’s Agent, 

Mr. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, up to the 8th of August. 

The Society will defray the expenses of carriage of those Works contri- 
buted by Artists to whom their Circular has been addressed. 

The Society of Arts will award a Prize of Firry Pounps for the best 
Picture in Oil sent to the Exhibition ; and those Artists who compete for it, 
must signify such intention in the note accompanying their respective Pic- 
tures. The attention of Artists is drawn to the circumstance of this being 
the year of the Triennial Musical Festival. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.—TO ARTISTS, &c. 
N EXHIBITION of PICTURES in Oil and Water Colours, 
Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, Architectural Designs, and Proof 
Impressions of Modern Engravings, will take place next AUTUMN, to which 
Works of Art are respectfully solicited. They will be received at the Insti- 
tution from the Ist to the 15th of August inclusive. Pictures from London 
will be received by Mr. Chamberlain, Suffolk-street ; Mr. Charles Green, 
No. 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital; and may also be forwarded 
through Messrs. Kenworth and Son, Carriers; and from other places by the 
most convenient water conveyance. 

With a view of affording every encouragement to artists of ability to con- 
tribute to this Exhibition, such works as may be a credit to their skill, and 
command the approbation of patrons of art in this neighbourhood, the 
Council have been induced to offer the following Prizes for competition :— 

A Prize of Fifty Pounds to be awarded to the painter of the best picture in 
the Exbibition. 

A Prize of the Heywood Medal in Gold to be given to the artist of the best 
piece of Sculpture. 

A Prize of the Heywood Medal in Silver to the artist of the best Water 
Colour Drawing. 

The Council are also forming a plan to facilitate the Sale of Pictures. 

T. W. Winstancey, Hon. Sec. 





Institution, Mosley-strect, May 16, 1810. 
= MADAME TUSSAUD'S 
GPLENDID ADDITION.—Her Majesty the Queen, in her Magni- 
ficent Nuptial Dress of Honiton Point Lace, by Miss Bidney, Manu- 
facturer of the whole of the Lace for her Majesty's Bridal Dress ; and Prince 
Albert, in his Field Marsbal’s Uniform ; with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
performing the MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
_Exhibition, Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman-square.— Admittance, One 
Shilling.—Open from Eleven till Dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 





Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 1 vol. royal 
dto., Sls. 6d., in elegantly ornamented cloth boards, 
ree ee _A GENERAL COLLECTION OF THE 
NCIENT MUSIC of IRELAND, consisting of upwards of One 
; Hundred and Sixty-five Airs; comprising an explanation of the prin- 
ciples on which Irish Melodies have been constructed; a copious Digest of 
Ancient Irish Musical Science, and the Technical Terms used by the Harpers ; 
a Dissertation on the Antiquity and Characteristics of Irish Music and Mu- 
sical Instruments ; together with Biographical Memoirs of various eminent 
Harpers of later times, and Notices of the more remarkable Melodies and 
Pieces of the Collection; also, an account of the several efforts towards a 
revival of the use of the Harp in Ireland. By Eowarp Buntinc. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 

*,* Orders for the work will be received by all Booksellers and Music- 

sellers in great Britain and Ireland. 
SUPERIOR AND SPLENDID GILT FRAMES, 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 181, FLEET-STREET (five houses East 
_* _ of St. Dunstan’s Church, and on the same side of the way), and No. | 
48, Fleet-street (opposite the Dispatch Newspaper Office), respectfully in. | 
forms the Trade, Artists, and the Gentry, that they can be supplied with | 
the very best GILT FRAMES, at prices never hitherto attempted. 

N.B. May be had gratis, and sent to any part of the Kingdom, free of | 
postage, ay A Sheet <a ope. the exact patterns and | 
prices o ifferent sized frames, richly ornamented wi i 
expressly for this Manufactory. ‘ : a Sap ones 

‘ _ __Prices of highly-ornamented Gilt Frames :— 

50 by 40 in. 7 inch moulding, 90s. | 21 by 17 in. 4 inch moulding 

36 by 28) Ginch ditto 46s. | ISby 14 ditto ; 

30 by 25 Sinch ditto 30s. | 16by 12 ditto 

24 by 20 dinch ditto 22s. | l4by 12 ditto 13s 

24by18 dinch ditto 2Is. | 12by10 ditto lls. 

Fancy Wood Mouldings and Frames. The Trade supplied with Compo- 
Frames ungilt ; 10,000 rames ready for immediate les. All pues 
-— ge if not approved of, in three months. Country Trade and Artists 





193. 
17s. 


l6s. 





| in Fifteen Views, with Instructions to Young Artists. 


Rudiments of Foliage, the Oak, the Weeping Willow, the Chesnut, 


SSS—=—_ 
RUBENS. RG 
‘ Now ready, in One Volume, 
PETER PAUL RUBENS—his LIFE and GENIUS, Trans. | 


lated from the German of Dr. Waagen, Auth “ — 
England.” By Rospert R. Nog, Esq. Edited ~ i jurtand Artis ia 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 


In a few days will be published, demy 4to., the Maps carefully Coloud, 
ETER PARLEY’S ATLAS OF MODERN MAPS AND GEO. 
GRAPHICAL TABLES; Also, his Remarks upon the right 
of using them, and of learning Geography. With a Complete Index. aah 
Darton and Clark, Holborn-hill. 





Just. published, 4s. from a Drawing on Zine b Mr. 0. W a, 
continuation of his much admired Series of Portraits of Baseaty, i 


HE WANDERERS; namely, the Schooner and Bri 
both called the Wanderer, belonging to Benjamin an 
London. : 
For correctness of drawing; careful finishing, 
print fully sustains the high reputation of the Artis 
Epmunp Fry, Bishopsgate. 


On Wednesday next, 
7a. QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CXXXI. 


CONTENTS : 
I. Passavant’s Life of Raphael. 
II. Hoare on the Cultivation of the Vine. 
III. Public Health and Mortality. 
IV. Alexandria and the Alex 
. Sterling’s Poems. 
/1. Oxford—Tutors and Professors. 
. Terrestrial Magnetism. 
. Life and Correspondence of Lord Chatham, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Y 
aed 





a pictorial efiect, this 
. | 


rians. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS BY CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


| attiaiacialal PICTURESQUE SKETCHES 
OF SPAIN. 


STANFIELD’S SKETCHES ON THE MOSELLE, THE RHINE, 
AND THE MEUSE. 
PROUT’S SKETCHES IN LS me SWITZERLAND, AND 
LEWIS’S SPANISH SKETCHES OF THE ALHAMBRA, 
Uniformly printed with all the modern improvements jn Lithography. | 
Price each volume, £4 4s. half-bound Morocco; Colo like the original 
Drawings and Mounted in Portfolio, £10 10s. 
Published by HopGson and Graves, her Majesty's Printsellers and 
Publishers, 6, Pall-Mall. 


This day is published, in 4to., price £4 10s. in French boards, and on Royal 
Paper, 4to., with Proof Impressions of the Plates, and a Portrait of the 


Author, price £7 73s., 
A. TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four Parts Iluinted 
by One Hunprep anp Tatrty Ercuines from celebrated Pictures 
of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and Wood. 
cuts. By Joun Burnett, F.R.S. 

The Parts may be had separate. at 

1. ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE in reference to Painting 
Price £1 5s. , . 

2. ON COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. in boards. 

3. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Fourth Edition. Price 18s. in boaris. 

4. ON COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price £1 11s. 6d. in boards. 

“ Burnett’s Book is truly excellent throughout ; with respect to light and shade, 
and the composition of colour, he is admirable; the pages he ies written aft Oe 
valled, and may almost be called the poetry and the practice of colouring. — 
British and Foreign Review, April, 1838. 

James CARPENTER, Old Bond-street- 
Via. See _ PERSERCESS. 
llustrated with numerous Examples, price /8. ant 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on. the ART of DRAWING 
PERSPECTIVE; adapted for the Study of those who draw from : 
ture ; by which the usual Errors may be avoided. By Joun VaBLet. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


Also, . > 

VARLEY’S TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES of LANDSCAPE DE 

SIGN ; with General Observations and Instructions to Young. Folio, 
Illustrated with Sixteen highly-finished Views. Elegantly printed im 

price £2 half-bound. exemplified 

VARLEY’S PRECEPTS of LANDSCAPE DRAWING, 
Price 53. of the 
and the 


poo 

Elm, represented in Five Quarto Plates, Price 5s. 
VARLEY’S SPECIMENS of NINETEEN PERMANENT. [" 

LOURS, with particular Instructions for mixing and wang them eRSPEC- 
EIGHT EASY LESSONS on the ART of DRAWING in 

TIVE; illustrated with numerous Cuts, and adapted as a0 6d. 

Guide for the Use of Students. By Tuomas SmitH. Price ls. 








VARLEY’S STUDIES for DRAWING TREES; 
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Prints, £1 1s, Proofs, £2 2s. 


MELANCTHON’S FIRST MISGIVINGS O 
Beautifully Engraved by THOMAS LUPTON, 
From the Original Picture-by Groree-Lance, for-shich the £50-Prize-was awarded by the Liverpool Academy. 


CHURCH OF ROME, 





THE 


Proofs before Letters, £3 3s. 


London: Published by LEGGATT and NEVILL, 79, Cornhill, 








PICTURES OF 


\ 


a capital TENTERS ; and others of importance in the different Schools. 


Nasmytn, the late D. Cowrer, EpMonstrone, Jonn Wirson, &c. &c. 


Also a pleasing Collection of Modern Pictures:—The Atnamera and others, by D. Ronerrs, 


HIGH CLASS. 


GALLERY, CORNER OF TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, OPPOSITE ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH. 


ESSRS. GRITTEN and SON invite Noblemen and Gentlemen collecting, to view at their Gallery some IM - 
chased by them from celebrated Collections, including ‘ Taz Last Supper,’ by RaFFrac.LLe, onpenl MPORTANT WORKS yo 
EventnG,’ by Cuaupe ; a Grand Landscape by Gaspar Poussin; a beautiful Example, by Ruyspaet, from the Cabinet of the Duc de Choiseul ; 


by Marc Antonio; ‘ MonNING AND 


A.R.A.; fine Examples by Bonincron, Fraser, 








—_— 


several rich specimens of fire-places, numerous 


Now PustisHep, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Best Paper copies, 35 Plates, several Coloured and Gilt, half-bound, £6 15s. 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND JAMES THE FIRST. 
By CHARLES JAMES RICHARDSON, F.S.A., M.I.B.A. 
The second or concluding number contains Views of Burghley House, Rushton Hall, Coombe Abbey, Kirby Hall, Burton Agnes, Plans of Theobalds, 
lates of details, and a large collection of ornamental enrichments, &c. 
Purchasers of the first number will have the kindness to supply themselves with the second without delay, as but very few copies remain. 
ACKERMANN and Co., Strand; Jennin@s and Co., Cheapside. 


Plain Paper, 31 Plates, in the tinted style, half-bound, £4 10s. 





TO ARTISTS. 
A ALEXANDRE, Foreign Bookseller, 37, Great Russell-street, 
© Bloomsbury, has just imported a FINE COLLECTION of HU- 
MAN ARTICULATED ey a4 Mg a from £2 10 to £6. 
Upper Extremities, from 9s. to 12s. . 
Dike Lower... $s. to 12s, } Articulated. 
Articulated Hands and Feet, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
Anatomical Plates of the Enntire Body, representing the Skeleton, front 
and back view, 3s. 6d. each. 
A great variety of Anatomical Plates, for the use of Artists and Painters. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE FRAMES OF A 
SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 
J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, submits the follow- 


® ing reduced scale of Prices to the Public, of rich ornamented Frames 








manufactured in the best manner :— 
50 by 40 in. 7 inch moulding, 90s. | 21 by 17 in. 4 inch moulding, 19s. 
36 by 28 Ginch ditto 46s. |18 by 14 ditto _ sae 
30 by 25 Sinch ditto 30s. | 16 by 12 ditto 163. 
24 by 20 Sinch ditto 20s. | 14 by 12 ditto 14s. 
24 by 18 5inch ditto 25s. | 12 by 10 ditto 12s. 
Large aud small Miniature Frames, at proportionate prices. Old Frames 
re-gilt, and made to look equal to new. Orders from the country punc- 
tnally attended to. A clear explanatory Sheet of Drawings with numerous 
elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various frames, sent 
Gratis and free of postage to any part of the United Kingdom. 
N.B. Observe the Address, 45, FLEET-STREET, corner of Mitre- 
court, near the Temple, opposite Fetter-lane. Established 1792. 





r £2. 2s. 


ARLOU R’S PATENT DELINEATOR.—This beautiful instru- 
ment having been greatly improved and simplified by the Patentee, is 
now offered io the Public in its present portable form at the reduced pri 
f It is universally allowed to be infinitely superior to the Camera 
Lucida for the purpose of Drawing or Sketching from Nature. Manufactured 
and sold wholesale and retail for the eer his Agents, Messrs. Reeves 
and Sons, 150, Cheapside, London; and may S had also of all Opticians, 
Stationers, or Artists’ Repositories. 





UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
CORNHILL, AND 70, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
INSTITUTED IN THE REIGN OF QuEEN ANNE. 


HE LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Society embraces all the 
important benefits of a Participation in the Profits every Seven Years, 
with the perfect Security of large Invested Funds accumulated during the 
long period of more than a Century anda Quarter, and ing powers 
which were granted by an especial Act of Parliament in the Reign of King 
George 111. By another Table of Rates lately published, a considerable 
diminution will be found in the Premiums usually charged—to this Class 
Profits donot attach. The Reduction of Premium applies also to Insurances 
for one and Seven Years—and all Life Premiums can be paid Half-yearly or 
Quarterly, if more convenient. 


FIRE INSURANCES effected 





"0 every description of property, in- 
cluding Rent ; and Polices should renewed within 15 days after each 
Quarter Day. Tuomas Lewis, Secretary. 


The Life Tables may be had Gratis as above, and of the Agents. 





SCENERY OF THE FAIREST 


TO THE PERTHSHIRE NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN, AND THE LOVERS OF THE PICTURESQUE AND SUBLIME 


PORTION OF CALEDONIA. 





SWAN’S PERTHSHI 


Viz., (Vignette), Glen Tilt, 


This Work is to contain the Seats of 
passes of the County. 


lliustrative of the Scenery, the Botany, 


zee Most Noble the Marquis of Breadalbane, of Taymouth and Finlary. 
1 e Right Hon. Earl of Moray, Danibristle, &c. &c. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Strathallan, Strathallan Castle, &c. 

The ight Hon. Lord Gray, Kinfairns Castle. 

a might Hon. Lord Rollo, Dunerub. 

“ir William D. Stewart, Bart., Murthly and Sayer Almond. 





Containing Four Splendid Line ExGravines on Sree ; 

Huntsmen Reposing; Distant View of the City of Perth, from Tirsappie ; 
Rose Bank; Near-hand View of the City of Perth, from Moncreiff Island. 

Noblemen and Gentlemen, Old Castles, Monastic Ruins, and other Antiquities, Waterfalls, Lakes, Glens, and 

artiste Engraved in the first style of the art, after Paintings by Messrs. 

ists, who have studied the peculiar characteristics of Scottish Scenery. With Letterpress, 

_ A GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 

&c., of Perthshire, will be given during the progress of the Work, 

and Regius Profesior of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 


PATRONISED BY 


To be published on the Ist of August, the First Pant of 


RE ILLUSTRATED: 


View of Perth Bridge, North Inch, &e., from 


Brown, Donatpson, Mackenzig, and Stewart, native 
Descriptive and Historical, of the several Views. 


by Sir W. J. Hooxer, K.H., F.R.A. and L.S., 


Sir John S. Richardson, Bart., Pitfour. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., Garth. 

Lady Moncrieff, Moncreiff House. 

Lady Baird Preston, Fairn Tower. 

H. Home Drummond, Esq., M.P., Blair Drummond. 
&e. &e. &e. 


Price of each Part, demy 4to., Prints, 2s.; India Proofs, 3s.; Imperial 4to., India Proofs, 4s. 


Subscribers’ Names received by Messrs. Tit and Bocuz, Fleet-street, and J. Fraser, 215, 
square, Glasgow ; and all other Booksellers in ngland. 


nt-street, London; Joseph Swan, 21, Royal Exchange- 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE ROYAL PORTRAITS, BY ROSS. 


COLNAGHI AND PUCKLE, PRINTSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 
23, COCKSPUR-STREET. 














Messrs. COLNAGHI and PUCKLE have the honour to announce the RE-PUBLICATION, BY PERMISSION OF HER MOST GRACIOV’ 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, of the admirable Portrait of : 


HER MAJESTY, 


Painted by ROSS, in December, 1839, and now in the possession of H.R.H. Prince Albert. 


And also, as a Companion to the above, the equally excellent Portrait of 


HRH PRINCE ALBERT, 


OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA. 


Painted for her Majesty by Mr. ROSS, A.R.A., Miniature Painter to the Queen. 
These Prints are most exquisitely engraved on Stecl by Mr. Ryall, and are suited for framing, as well as for the Album. 
Prints, 5s. ; Proofs, 10s. 6d.; Proofs before Letters, 15s. 


FROM THE “COURT CIRCULAR” OF THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


The Queen inspected last evening two Prints from Ross’s celebrated Miniature of her Majesty and Prince Albert, just engraved by Mr. H.T. Ryall, 
and which were submitted to the Queen by Mr. Martin Colnaghi. Her Majesty was graciously pleased to express her unqualified approbation. 





SIXTEEN PORTRAITS OF 


CHARLES KEMBLE, ESQ. 
By R. J. LANE, Lithographer in Ordinary to the Queen, A.R.A. 


Messrs. (, and P. have the honour also to announce the approaching publication of Mr. Lane’s Series of PORTRAITS of Mr. CHARLES 
KEMBLE, in One Volume. 


Price, upon India Paper e e e ° : 
Ditto ditto, Proofs , , . 


The subjects will be thus arranged :— 


FALCONBRIDGE. MARK ANTHONY. _ _ OTHELLO. 
* And hang & calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs!" | & Why, friends, you go to do you know not what ; * How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot?” 
Kino Joun, Act iii. Se. 1. Wherein hath Cesar thus deserved your love?” OTHELLO, Act ii, Se. %. 
HAMLET. Junius Casar, Act iii. Se. 2. CASSIO. 


* See, what a grace was seated on this brow.” MERCUTIO. } “yy pray you, pardon me, I cannot ryt Py 
HAMLET, Act iii. Se. 4. Oh then—I see Queen Mab hath been with you!” | OTHELLO, Act I. St. 
FALSTAFF. RoMEO AND JULIET, Act i. Se. 4. IAGO. 
“A plague of all cowards! I say still.” MACDUFF ‘<1 had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth 
Hewny IV., Part L., Act IL. Se. 4. maamaagse 3k : A than it should do offence to Michael Cassio.” 
Despair thy charm; | OTHELLO, Act ii. Se. 3. 
>." — , 
a \BENEDICK. ; | And let the angel whom thou still hast served ‘ 
T pray thee now—tell me—for which of my bad Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb STRANGER. S 
parts did you first fall in love with me!” . Untimely ripp’d!”’ “There is another, and a better world. 
Mvcn Apo about Notuing, Act v. Se. 3. MACBETH | HE STRANGER, Act iii. Se. |. 
SHYLOCK. * Accurs’d be the tongue that tells me so! LEON. - 
* Fast bind, fast find ; ° ‘ ° e ’ ‘ ° ° ° Indeed I know not; but if your Ladyship please to 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind.” —————— I"! not fight with thee!’ instruct me, sure I shall learn.’ 3 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, Act ii. Se. 5. MAcBETH, Act v. Se. 7. RuLe A WIFE AND HAVE A Wire, Act ii. Se.3 


” 


Private Portrait, taken January 1240, and a Whole Length Print of DON FELIX, in which Character Mr. KEMBLE re-appeared on the Stage 
by her Majesty’s Gracious Command, March 24, 1840. 


The Portraits will not be sold separately. 


Messrs. C. and P. have the honour likewise to announce, that in the course of the present Month they will have ready for Publication, # 


HIGHLY-FINISHED FULL-LENGTH PRINT OF 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Engraved in Mezzotinto on Steel, by Mr. Lurrox, from the admirable Portrait, painted in March last for the Town of Sheffield, 
by H. P. Brices, Esq., R.A. 


In announcing the Engraving from this very fine Picture, the Publishers feel justified in stating that, as a Likeness of his Grace, it is egal 
only by Sir Thomes Lawrence's celebrated Picture in the Collection of the Right Honourable Charles Arbuthnot, painted in 1823. 
Prints, £1 1s, Proofs, £2 2s, First Proofs, £3 3s. 
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MESSRS, COLNAGHI AND PUCKLE, 23, COCKSPUR-STREET. 
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